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Govt. ‘answers Rosenberg 
® plea with shocking haste 


HE attention of all GUARDIAN readers—who have magnificently led 

the now world-wide fight to save and clear the names of Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg—is drawn to pages 4 and 5 W this issue, where the Vol. 5, No. 26 
story is told of startling new evidence we have uncovered. 

The facts now available, concerning key “evidence” by which the 
government attempted to link the Rosenbergs to “atom-spying,” pro- 
vide new proof that witnesses David and Ruth Greenglass—whose testi- 
mony convicted their relatives—committed perjury on the witness stand. 
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As this further confirmation of the 
perjury committed in the case came to 
light, the government took an action 
which could only be interpreted as one 
of desperation to rush the Rosenbergs 
to death as soon as possible. 


“INDECENT HASTE’: In a_ move 
which astounded the legal profession 
and was called ‘absolutely unprece- 
dented” by several lawyers, the Justice 
Dept. delivered its “answer” to a de- 
fense petition for Supreme Court re- 
view of the Rosenberg Case before it 
had even received the petition. 

This was the time-table of the “inde- 
cent haste” (as one lawyer described 
it) with which the government sought 
to block a high court review and pos- 
sible new trial: 

On March 30 defense atty. Emanuel 
Bloch submitted his petition (60 pages 
of legal argument plus 60 pages of ap- 
pendices) to the clerk of the Supreme 

‘ourt. It was acc®pted in typescript 
@: to be filed with the court and sent 

~0 a printer to be set in type. Routine 
procedure gives a defense atty. ten days 
from the date of filing to serve the 
Justice Dept. with a printed copy. The 
government then has 30 days in which 
to prepare and file its answering brief. 


NO REPLY ATTEMPTED: The printed 
copy of Bloch’s petition was actually 
delivered to the Justice Department on 
April 8. The extent of the haste—in a 
case involving two human lives, and in 
which millions of people throughout 
the world challenge the justice of the 
sentence—was seen when the Dept.’s 


WAR & PEACE 


printed “reply” to the petition was filed 
with the Supreme Court on April 2, 
three days after Bloch filed the type- 
script. On April 3 Bloch received his 
copy of the “reply” in the mail. 

The “reply” did not attempt to meet 
the arguments raised by Bloch in his 
120 pages. The only reference to his 
new arguments was in a footnote on 
page 16 (which could have been in- 
serted just before the printed brief was 
bound). 

The defense petition contained de- 
tailed charges of the knowing use of 
perjured testimony, of “sordid schem- 
ing” to obtain a conviction and of pre- 
judicial conduct by the prosecution. 
Major argument in the government’s 
brief was that the defense “waited toa 
long” to raise such challenges. 


WORLD STILL FIGHTING: The 
Rosenbergs, convicted in April, 1951, 
and sentenced to death on a charge of 
conspiracy to commit espionage, are 
now under an indefinite stay of execu- 
tion until final disposition of the pres- 
ent appeal to the Supreme Court. If a 
review is again denied, only a second 
appeal to the President for executive 
clemency remains to save their lives. 

The world-wide campaign for cle- 
mency continued last week. In New 
York preparations went ahead for a 
huge outdoor rally in the Triborough 
Stadium on Randall’s Island on Sun., 
April 26. During the week reports of 
clemency actions came in from Sweden, 
Argentina, Cuba, and several countries 
in Asia. 


Overtures from the Fast point up need 
for American people to speak up now 


By Tabitha Petran 


HAT broke through the web of lies 
last week, disrupting the plans of 
the “war party in the U.S. which pre- 
fers atomic catastrophe to any way of 
living together” (Le Monde, 4/3), was 
the hunger of all the world’s people 
for peace. 
The breakthrough was made pos- 
sible by Soviet diplomatic initiative 
in face of Washington’s cumulatively 
bankrupt policy. What it underlined 
ras the American people’s grave re- 
sponsibility to develop a real alterna- 
tive to the war drive now “when the 
world teeters between peace and a 
bigger war” (World-Telegram, 4/3). 


THE “FIXED GOAL”: The policy that 
is bankrupt is the attempted destruc- 
tion of the socialist world; Washing- 
ton has no other. Described as “con- 
tainment,” “liberation,” or “rollback,” 
its premise is that stabilization of tne 
present socialist world can’t be toler- 
ated. Defeat of China, as Alvarez del 
Vayo wrote in the Nation (4/4), “has 
become a fixed goal,” short of which 


HOME FROM KOREA 
And maybe thousands of his buddies will be soon too 


THE WORLD 


Hopes rise for full armistice in Korea: 


Moscow presses its bid to end cold war 


NEwS cascading on to front pages 

last week renewed humanity’s faith 
that peace, like spring, could not be 
prevented from breaking out. Most of 
it came from a group of tents in the 
middle of devastated Korea, and from 
Moscow. As negotiators for the two 
sides in the Korean War reached 
agreement on the first exchange of 
POW’s, Moscow’s big story in the midst 
of its peace campaign threw “West- 
ern observers” into an extra tizzy. The 
nine doctors and six others, whose ar- 
rest in January on charges of plotting 
to kill Soviet leaders launched the 
great “Soviet anti-Semitism” scare, 
were exonerated and released. The 
late Solomon Mikhoels, famous Jewish 
actor accused of complicity in the case, 
was likewise exonerated. 


In Paris, the series of socialist-world 
moves for peace and human rights 
caused Le Monde to editorialize (4/3): 


The West taken unawares .. , 
Washington, which boasted under 
the Republican Administration of 
having taken the initiative from 
Moscow, now is reduced as in Mr, 


“nothing can prevent the rest of the MOSCOW BOUND: THE NOT-SO-INNOCENT ABROAD Truman's time to waiting feverishly 


(Continued on Page 3) For story of what these American editors found, see p. 8 (Continued on Page 8) 
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The dirty workers 
FONTANA, WIS. 


Your excellent and timely ex- 
posure of the “dirty” methods be- 
ing employed to ensyre a war will 
Go much to arouse the American 
people to their betrayal by Wash- 
ington. 

Further verification appeared in 
an AP dispatch (Dec. 13, 1952) 
from Berlin reporting the arrest 
by U.S. Army authorities of a for- 


mer U.S. intelligence agent in 
whose possession were “thousands 
of top secret documents.” The dis- 
patch said: 

“These documents included 


mames of Germans working in the 
anti-communist underground. In- 
formed sources said disclosure of 
such a list would destroy years of 
painstaking work and jeopardize 
the lives of the persons concerned. 
Some are living in West Berlin. 
Others in the Soviet zone. There 
were hints that they included men 
highly placed in the Communist 
government itself. . . . Authorities 
said the problem of how to try a 
man on such a charge without 
divulging the nature of the top 
secret documents loomed so large 
in Berlin that it was put up to 
Secy. Acheson.” Frances de Santi 


He said it 


SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF. 

Due to a single ad and the edi- 
torial comment, we received about 
130 subscriptions for the California 
Quarterly from GUARDIAN readers 
alone, including several] from Lon- 
don and Paris. The GUARDIAN 
certainly has loyal and militant 
readers, Hollister Noble 


The Hollywood probe 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee came to Los Angeles Jast 
month proposedly to investigate in- 
filtration of communism in Holly- 
wood. As I listened to and watched 
the hearings on television, I could 
not refrain from asking, “Why 
should the taxpayers of this or any 
other community be forced to pay 
for this sort of harangue, while 
other abuses far more flagrant and 
threatening to our democracy con- 
tinue to promote wars and destroy 
the peace?” 

In this I feel that I voice the 
sentiment of the average Ameri- 
can citizen when I say that these 
investigations are but the open- 
ing wedge of a sinister movement 
that may bring a form of fascism 
to our beloved country far more 
devastating than that of Hitler 
in the 1930's. Today in the U.S. 
the job, the home, the welfare of 
every American citizen are jeopar- 


dized by the snooping policy of 
this Un-American Committee. What 
we are provoked to do is fear our 
closest associates. If an old lady, 
described as calm, _self-possessed, 
and sweet, can stoop so low as to 
become a spy upon her neighbors, 
whom can we trust? For the red 
smear does not touch only those 
who are members of the Commu- 
nist Party. It takes in everyone 
who may have an opinion contrary 
to that of Rep. Velde. 

The fact that the Un-American 
Committee, in its investigations 
here, took so active an interest in 
the candidates for the Board of 
Education, should warn all who 


bers. And that is exactly what 
should be done. There should be a 
committee to jnvestigate the Com- 
mittee. Charlotta A .Bass 


Reaction 
LAKE COWICHAN, B.C., CANADA 
There’s a strong chance Eisen- 
hower’s policy will crystallize sen- 
timent against war, as everyone I 
speak to is terrified at the pos- 
sibility. Jean Carlson 


Questions about China 


TIENTSIN, CHINA 

There are two of us American 
women in Tientsin whose husbands 
are American-trained Chinese pro- 
fessional men. Would we be pre- 
sumptuous in wondering if we 
might help in our small way in 
answering people’s questions about 
China? I am nearing 40, the wife 
of a civil engineer who did post- 
graduate work at Cornell. Grace 
Liu is a Tennesseean, nearing 5C, 
who lived eight years in N. Y. C. 
and met her husband—an _ engl- 
neer just out of Cornell—while 
studying music there. The Lius 
have been in China since 1934; he 
is gen. mgr. and chief engineer of 
the Tientsin waterworks. 

People here are consistently, gen- 
uinely friendly to us through all 
the ups and downs of daily life; 
we have never before felt so full 
of the job of living and learning— 
and for our children (She has 3, 
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Council Dec. 23, we will celebrate 
the 150th birthday of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the great American poet 
and moralist. It is necessary to 
make our people acquainted with 
the life and work of this out- 
standing representative of yOur 
nation. However, we are sorry not 
to have enough material. 


We should be very thankful if 





REPORT TO READERS 





in publication beyond this 


apparent in this particular 


paper. 


everywhere 


on the side of peace-making. 
The GUARDIAN 


ing in this fight. 


tacular set of findings 





month now rests with you, the reader. it, 
Why we think the GUARDIAN should 
econtinue—with your help—is most typically 


@ The tremendous pressure of peoples 
in the world for peace and 
human bettermegt is now breaking through 
all efforts to repress it. For the first time 
since the start of the Korean war there is 
a real chance to enlist millions of Americans 


is now and has been 
since its inception the only agency bringing 
to the whole American progressive move- 
ment the facts and. analysis so vital to the 
effort which must be made now to nail down 
the peace once and for all (see Tabitha 
Petran, pp. 1 & 3). This is one job we have 
sought to do unceasingly in all our em- 
battled months and years since 1948. Today 
thousands of Americans recognize the vital 
role the GUARDIAN has played in provid- 
ing the facts and figures for straight think- 


@ On pp. 4-5 there appears a most spec- 
in the Rosenberg 
Case, which cannot help but disturb the 
complacency of men and women through- 


The facts of the Guardian’s life 


HE QUESTION of whether or not the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN shall 


continue 
or the next 
this too 


issue of the 


soberly the 


pended. 


outcome. 


out America who have thus far refused to 
recognize the scent of frame-up in this case. 
Like the frame-up of the Trenton Six before 
is a case which NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN. brought from oblivion to the 
attention of a whole world. This, too, is a 
job from which the GUARDIAN has never 
flinched—and, again, thousands upon thou- 
sands of people throughout the world know 
and respect this paper for this job. 


AST JANUARY we began a campaign on 

the success of which we told you quite 
life of the GUARDIAN de- 
We asked those who could afford 
it to make monthly pledges of at least $1 
for the rest of the year. 

This is an equally sober report On the 
To date, fewer than 3% of you 
readers have responded. Can this mean the 
rest who can afford it would let the paper 
go out of existence? 

We don’t believe it. 
to buttress our belief is for you to direct 
yourself to the pledge form in the lower 
left-hand corner of this page. 
it out now and write yourself down for 
whatever you can afford. 

We know you'll keep coming through; 
we can guarantee that we as a staff will 
keep the paper on its job if we know we 
have your pledge of support. 

JOHN T. McMANUS, for the staff 


And the best way 


Please tear 








care actively for the welfare of 


our schools and our children. The 
purpose, said Mr. Jackson, is ‘to 
determine to what extent the 


Communist Party is attempting to 
influence the _ election of the 
school board of this city.” 

Has it not occurred to him, and 
the other members of the Com- 
mittee, to “determine,” if pos- 
sible, “to what extent” the pro- 
fascist members of this community 
are attempting not only to in- 
fluence, but also to decide the 
“election of the school board” in 
Los Angeles? 

Such an investigation would in- 
vite questioning of its own mem- 
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I have 4) the new society has 
changed a very dim future into 
one filled with opportunity and 
promise. Many at home insist on 


thinking we write as we do of con- 
ditions here “to save our skins” as 
one put it; the fact is that our 
letters home cannot express ade- 
quately our feeling of love for our 
new life. 

Betty Chang 

118 Kansu Lu 

Tientsin 1, China 


Checks and balances 
WALTERIA; CALIF. 

Our government of checks and 
balances once consisted of three 
parts. Today it’s made up of four 
—the executive, the legislative, the 
judicial and Sen. McCarthy. 

The only check McCarthy re- 
spects is the one he got from the 
Lustron Corp. That added to his 
balance. Nita Narr 


CD and the undertaker 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Would a blast at civilian defense 
seem out of place? Why haven't 
the American people responded to 
CD if they know. how “vital” it is? 
Why does the radio keep remind- 
ing “alert Americans” about CD 
more often than it mentions 
“Motorola TV’? Why don’t other 
countries practice CD the way we 
do? Do silent progressives think 
that CD, if léft unchallenged, will 
save families from the inflated 
costs of the. undertaking profes- 
sion? Paul Meyerson 


Emerson in Germany 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
Following the decision adopted 
by the Bureau of the World Peace 


any readers would send us a de- 
tailed biography, excerpts from his 
works as well as pictures, silhou- 
ettes or portraits of Emerson. 
Heinz Willman 
Taubenstrasse 1-27 
Berlin 8, Germany 


If the Rosenbergs die 
VALLEY FORD, WASH. 


Taking the Rosenbergs’ lives is a 
step in the drive to scare the peo- 
Ple into accepting a bigger war 
with greater profits in war con- 
tracts and war materials for the 
millionaires whose war it would be. 
Degenerate politicians and_ stool- 
pigeons, with the aid of the un- 
holy FBI, have taken over the gov- 
ernment and are using it for their 
personal advantage. The organiza- 
tions of the working class are 
headed by scared and intimidated 
leadership, but they are still the 
only class that upholds the public 





How crazy can 


you get dept. 
LABRADOR IRON ORE 
Steel Producers Push 
Into Wilderness to Get 
At 2-Billion-Ton Lode 
Workers Building Rail Line 
in 40-Below-Zero Cold; 
Output to Start in 1954 
ENOUGH ORE FOR 4 BIG 
WARS 
—Wall St. Journal 
One-year free sub to sender 
of edch' itern publighead under ¥’ 
this heading. Winner: Mrs. C. 
Cotton, Carmel, Calif. 











morals of truth and decency 

Where is the worker or Sma) 
businessman that can truthfully 
say the death of the Rosenbergs 
will benefit him in any way? 

Where are the ministers and 
their followers that preach toler- 
ance and mercy? Have they noth- 
ing to say to these people who 
claim to the end their innocence 
of any crime? 

There can be no peace for any-~- 
one if this crime is allowed to 
take place. Ed Graham 


A GI in Korea 

SOMEWHERE IN KOREA 

I am enclosing $2 to renew my 
subscription to the GUARDIAN. I 
am sorry I have not been able to 
renew earlier but I have been un- 
able to get to a post office to buy 
the M.O. 

I receive the GUARDIAN here in 
Korea and it is really a morale- 


booster for me. I especially liked 
the article about the American 
POWs in the Dec. 25 issue and the 
way they are being treated. I can 
well understand the shame that 
they must feel for their part in 
this mess Over here. To me the 


hardest part of being here is men- 
tal, when I think about why I 
am over here and the utter stu- 
pidity and weeless destruction of 


this war. 
more on sub- 
treatment of 


I could say much 
but I am afraid 


jects such as_ the 
Wi ices Name withbeld 


the enemy POWs 
Marin County's plan 


MILL VALLEY, CALIF. 

At our last Executive Board 
meeting we passed a motion to 
pledge the national Progressive 


Party our continuing support and 
to use every means at our disposal 
to continue to build the Progressive 
Party everywhere. 


We are also pledging $25 month- 


ly toward the expenses of the nae 
tional office and urge all other 
local groups of the Progressive 
Party to pledge a monthly sum 

We also urge use of the NATL 
GUARDIAN as a means of maine 
taining closer contact with small 
Progressive “Party groups such as 
we have in our country. 


Laura Robertson 
Treasurer, IPP of Marin County 
Peace—or quiet 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


In these slightly bitter times, 
reading of the academicians® 
hearings in Washington, it might 
be well to remind ourselves of some 
past history. At the beginning of 


the Renaissance there was a despot 


in Milan, one Giovanni Maria, who 
plunged his people into incessant 
war and when the people made 
demonstrations under his _ palace 
windows crying “PACE! PACE!” 
(Peace) let loose his mercenaries 
at them: 200 were murdered that 
day. 

The peace movement didn't Stop. 
Maria used his hunting dogs to 


chase down and tear the bodies of 
the peace partisans and promul- 
gated an order prohibiting the use 
of the word PACE throughout bis 
domain; even the priests were for- 
bidden to say the terrible word, 
and instead of dena nobis pacem 
(give us peace) they had to say 
tranquillitatem (give us quiet). 
The Dark Ages are always the 
same Dark Ages. They always call 
for a hardening sense of the con- 
tinuity of the human struggle. 
Historicus 


Loser feeds 

COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO 
Enclosed find two one-year re- 
newals and one new subscription. 
We are putting on a sub drive 
for our splendid paper, to last for 
a period of six weeks — with 16 
people participating — 8 on each 
side — losers to furnish winners, 
With dinner: 6n May Day. "Pidase 
send us a bundle of 50 copies. $1 

additional enclosed for this. 

Lloyd Brooten 
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Alternative to war: 
the job for America 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Asiatic continent from becoming Com- 
munist sooner or later.” 

Before this American “fixed goal,” 
European conservative commentators 
stood im horror last week. The “fixed 
goal” involved maintaining “pressures 


on China” regardless of a Korean 


uce (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 4/5); the 
conviction that a truce “will not end 
the growing threat to the survival of 
the U.S.” (Alsops, 4/5). It inspired 
Secy. Dulles’ insistence, just as peace 
began to look possible, on “the basic 
situation of danger in which we 
stand,” and the N.Y. Times’ lament 
from UN (4/5) that 

... the entire world is now threat- 

ened by the Soviet Union but [many 

nations! ... are already listening to 

the siren song of peace. 
IT CAN’T BE DONE: 
“Reds have all to 
lose by peace at 


Admissions that 
gain, nothing to 
this time” (NYWT, 


ican “disengagement” plans is that 
they show the serious consideration 
the U.S. Command has been giving 
to “tactical use of the atom-bomb,” 
now that the other side has built “a 
powerful tactical air force” and that 
U.S. troops are “notoriously incap- 
able of resisting a combined air and 
land assault.” 

“Colonel X’s” realistic analysis points 
to the inevitability of more dangerous 
gambles if Washington policy is not 
reversed. 


NATO disintegration shows 
‘allied" strategy is bankrupt 


-Devastating testimony to the West’s 
over-all bankruptcy came “gaily and 
lustily” (N.Y. Daily News, 4/6) from 
NATO’s deputy commander Viscount 
Montgomery last month in Washing- 
ton, Montgomery confessed — amid 
overwhelming evidence that the West 
has no plan for peace — that it also 
has “no positive or master plan to 
handle the cold war or a hot war”; 
that NATO lacks any political unity 
or agreed strategy, and “if we cannot 
do better than this, we are just wast- 
ing our money.” 





{COMPLETE N.Y. STOCKS: Roughed Up by the Reds | 





4/4} but “the West’s problems then 
will be staggering” (Business Week, 
4/4) were widespread. They threw a 


clear light on the source of the war 
danger. 

But destruction of the socialist 
world is not a rational aim: hence 
there is no workable way to achieve it. 

Yet there is a rational aim, publicly 
recognized almost everywhere except 
in America: peaceful co-existence. How 
can Washington be forced to accept 
it? Ouly if the American people under- 
Stand from events piling up week by 
week hew bankrupt their government’s 
Present goal and policy are. 


Arms scandals reveal 


U.S. military bankruptcy 


That the U.S. is “still 
open” on Korea (Peter Edson, 
4/2) was seen in the bitter charges 
made by Gens. Van Fleet and Almond 
against the Penlagon and Gen. Ridg- 
way. “Arms scandals , . Starting to 
break out on all sides” (U.S. News, 
4/3) provided “one rather dramatic 
indication that something may be 
basically wrong with U.S. defense 
policies.” The magazine noted that 
while “acute shortages” persist in such 
items as artillery and mortar am- 
munition, “a great surplus exists in 
atomic bombs . . big bombers 
guided missiles.” 

This situation 
(NYHT, 3/30) “general irresponsibility 
all around.” Yet the explanation was 
to be found in two simple factors: 

1. The arms program is based in 
profit-making. Infantry troops’ “bread 
and butter” ammunition yields less 
profit than costly experimentation 
with super-weapons and gadgetry 
which are now the hallmark ef the 
U.S. military establishment. 

2. U.S. military policy is essentially 
aggressive, as mature commentators 
everywhere recognize. It must gamble 
en super-weapons and super-bombs, 
for—as the late Max Werner pointed 


split wide 
NEA, 


Walter Millis called 


out-—“‘an army is the product of a 
nation.” How can a nation without 
rational political aims create a mili- 


tarily sound strategy? It can no more 
do so than a politically unstable na- 
tion can build a militarily reliable 
army. When Washington proposed 
“disengagement” in Korea as part of 
the “let Asians fight Asians” scheme, 
this testified to its inability to create 
—after defeat of the air blitz—a bal- 
anced military force capable of com- 
manding the nation’s support. 


“NOTORIOUSLY INCAPABLE”:  Trib- 
une des Nations military expert 
“Celenel X” pointed out (3/20), that 


it is easy te form an army of S. 
Kereans when “joining the army is al- 
most the only way to avoid dying of 
hunger.” But the sienificance of Amer- 


Detroit Free Press, March 31, 1953 


But NATO cannot do better, since 


... there is really no good answer 
to the question what the whole sys- 


stem of western defense is trying 
te do (Millis, NYHT, 3/23). 
PLOUGHSHARES, PLEASE: While 


NATO chief of 
the Senate 


staff Gruenther told 
(4/3) that sacrifices to 


come may “make the sacrifices of the 
last two years look easy,” and NATO 
Ridgway 

“gravely 


supreme commander 
manded build-up of its 


de- 
in- 





adequate” 
ported: 
Most of 


forces, NYWT (4/4, 4/3) re- 


our allies would like to 
beat swords into ploughshares. 
French and British are looking for 
any excuse to get out of NATO*com- 
mitments . [NATO's] disintegra- 
tion... may be in process without 
reference to the Korean situation. 
Washington still had 
strategy; but even here 
. it has occurred to more 
more influential minds that 
discriminate obliteration of 
population centers is not a viable 
method of settling the power rela- 
tionships of states (Millis, 10/27/52). 


its air-atomic 


and 
the in- 
great 


Bankruptcy revealed in 


socialist contrast 


In striking contrast, Soviet military 
doctrine (“Colonel X,” T des N, 3/13) 
embraces not only strictly military 
elements but 

. social, political, economic and 
moral factors in their totality, in 
their reciprocal relations, in the de- 
cisive influence they wield on the 
whele military art. 

Calling Joseph Stalin “the creator of 
military science—a conception hardly 
known outside the communist world,” 
Col. X explained why “an offensive 
strategy by the Soviet Union is incon- 
ceivable’—although knowledge of this 
fact by the U.S. general staff “in a 
certain measure may help re-inforce 
the position of the partisans of pre- 
ventive war.” Since Stalin insisted that 
the decisive factors in war are in its 
aims and 


... the strength ef the rear and the 
morale ef the army, any military ad- 





venture—of which the strategy of 

the offensive is most characteristic 

—is certain to fail, and the U.S.S.R. 

will refuse to engage in it. 
THE VITAL FACTOR: Analyzing the 
superiority of the Soviet to the Nazi 
armies due to morale factors, Stalin 
“transmitted to his successors ... an 
objective appraisal based on a scien- 
tific understanding of the laws of war 
... an army which will remain a de- 
fensive instrument.” In the words of 
Soviet Defense Minister Bulganin, so- 
cialist military science: 

e@ “Links the question of victory with 
the political character of a given wat’; 

@ Considers that high economic po- 
tential and good war plans may prove 
insufficient “if one other factor—a high 
morale among the people and armed 
torces—is absent” (Stalin & the Armed 
Forces, 1950). 


THE NEW DAY: When Builganin em- 
phasized to the 19th party congress 
last October that the Soviet goal is 
“peaceful reconstruction,” he said this 
should be not only economic but human 
—including 

“_ . the beginning of the transition 
to polytechnical education in inter- 
mediate schools, la step toward] uni- 
versal polytechnical education ... 
to enable members of society freely 
to choose an occupation and net be 
tied down all their lives to one par- 
ticular occupation.” 

The phrase was Sialin’s; in it he has 
blueprinted a new chapter for working 
humanity tied, under capitalism, te de- 
tailed jobs requiring little education or 
training, and destined for the junk- 
heap with each new technical advance 
The new chapter projects the training 
of everyone to do a variety of work, 
to learn and develop many skills 


Prevention of World War 


lil “completely real™ 


It is to protect such goals and con- 
structions that socialist military policy, 
like its diplomatic policy, is designed. 
The military policy is theretore defen- 
sive; the diplomatic policy tough, per- 
sistent, energetic to explere and develop 
every possibility of peaceful co-exist- 
ence with capitalist states. The “new 
peace offensive” is not new; it is merely 
the practical application of Stalin’s 
analysis of the world balance of forces 
in his last article, Economic Problems 
of Socialism, and the 19th congress 
reports. 

The analysis takes as a basic fact 
that there has been such a shift in this 
balance that prevention of a_ third 
world war is a “completely real” per- 
spective (Malenkov). Moscow’s current 
peace initiative is probably the start 
of a far more formidable diplomacy to 
prevent war than even its skilful anti- 
war diplomacy of the stormy 1930's. 


WARRING BABIES: Meanwhile 
Washington, in its dedication to the 
atom bomb—the ultimate expression of 
the “mailed fist’—has lost almost all 
diplomatic maneuverability. On the 
economic front its maneuverability is 
even less. 

The continuing debate over the size 
of the arms budget reflects the division 
between the war-baby  industries— 
wholly dependent on the war program, 
demanding more arms spending —and 
many of the basic producers, wanting 
to cash in on what may be the last 
good year of a seller’s market, demand- 
ing another stretchout. But the fate 
of both groups is tied te the arms pre- 
gram. The Journal of Commorce (4/64 


reported that reaction to the Soviet 
peace drive 


... brought out two conflicting the- 

ories— [that it] will throw the econ- 

omy completely off stride, [that we 

can! meet the challenge of peace. 

Yet there is no single group in the 
economy which has even a glimmer of 
an economic plan or way to meet the 
challenge of peace. 


“DO MAKE SENSE”: History shows 
that the greater the bankruptcy, the 
greater the danger of military gambles, 
But the conflict over the arms budget 
—now much sharpened—and the fact 
that “suspense over the Eisenhower 





IN KOREA 


Portland (Me.) Press Heratd 


Administration’s military policy is 
definitely growing” (Millis, 4/6), ofter 
the people an opportunity to step in to 
demand a rational goal. Millis added: 
The public is asking for qa new 
solution of the whole military-politi- 
cal-economic equation, taking all 
factors inte account and adding up 
to something that makes sense. 

To make sense, the equation requices 
a rational aim. The only rational aim 
is peaceful co-existence. Conceding that 
Soviet policy has been basically eco- 
nemic and not military, J of C (4/6) 
said: “Let’s not kid ourselves into be- 
lieving that Malenkov’s moves are signs 
of weakness.” 


UNfiX THE GOAL: For America, “the 
prospect of developing and extending 
trade relations between all countries 

which could keep the factories and 
mills in the industrially developed 
countries werking to capacity for years” 
—held out by Malenkov in his 19th 
congress report—could be the first step 
toward a solution of what Arthur Krock 
(NYT, 4/5) rightly called the “desper- 
ate economic problems” piled up by the 
war economy. 

But the people must force Washing- 
ton te abandon its “fixed goal’ of de- 
stroying the socialist world. That goal 
can lead only to the destruction of 
capitalism in a third world war. They 
must insist that their government ac- 
cept peaceful co-existence and its im- 
plications: that a large part of the 
world is already socialist, that more is 
on its way, and that socialist growth 
will not be halted. Their understand- 
ing of these implications may decide 
the issue of war or peace. 





CIA in action 


“We are training men to be spies, 
sabeteurs, specialists in the tougher 
ferms of psychological warfare. 
They are being taught to slip into 
the Russian fabric on their own 
and do some unraveling. They learn 
to blow up bridges, railroad trains 
and war plants, are taught to use 
all types of weapons, both United 
States and foreign. ... One of our 
men can walk up to a key building 
in a hostile country and stick some 
gooey plastic material on the wall 
... In a few hours, or, if he wiskes, 
in a few days, the building will 
blow up.” 

—Anthony Leviere, N. Y. “Times” 
and intelligence specral- 
ist, in the Chamber of Commerce 
publication, “Nation's Business,” 
Apri, 1952. © 


writer 
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The missing table: the proof that key Rosenb 


By John T. McManus 
and Leon Summit 


HE NATIONAL GUARDIAN has 

brought to light a sensational piece 
of evidence in the Rosenberg ‘Case—the 
console table which the government 
inexplicably failed to produce at the 
trial in March, 1951, but nevertheless 
used as a key object in obtaining con- 
victions of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
for conspiracy to pass atemic secrets 
te the Seviet Union. 

Detailed examination of the actual 
table itself now makes it possible to 
prove that the confessed conspirators 
David and Ruth Greenglass lied about 
the table (referred to in some 75 pages 
of the trial record). Prosecutor Irving 
Saypol (now a N.Y. State Supreme 
Court justice) used this testimony to 
convince the jury that the absent 
table had been a gift to the Rosenbergs 
“from the Russians” and that it was 
“hollowed out” to conceal apparatus for 
microfilming secrets for Soviet agents. 

Examination of the table shows it to 
be a common, inexpensive piece of 
eceasional furniture and in no way “a 
special kind of table” (as Ruth Green- 
glass testified) “hollowed out for a 
Jamp to fit underneath it so that the 
table could be used for photograph 
purposes.” 


JULIUS’ TESTIMONY CONFIRMED: 
The Rosenbergs denied the Greenglass’ 
entire story of the table. Julius Rosen- 
berg testified he had personally bought 
the table at a sale in Macy's for “some- 
where about $21” in late 1944 or early 
1945. Representatives of Macy’s, sub- 
penaed by the defense, testified that 
the store’s delivery and sales records 
had been destioyed for those years by 
the time of the trial in March, 1951; 
without the table itself in evidence, the 
defense had no way of proving ithe 
truth of Julius Rosenberg’s assertions. 

Now that it has been found and ex- 


both inclusive. 


ere genuine: 


cepartment. 


19044 and 1945. 


particular year. 


"Pe" or "EX". 


Sworn to before me this 
jém Gay of March, 3953. 





"Fu" 48 a Symbol of a Macy season; sed 
Symbol in the fell season of 1936; however, E4" was 
last weed as a symbol in the early part of igh4s. A 
view of photogrephs "E” and "F", which are close-ups, 
show that the seasonal symbol could be read as either 
The use of “E4" would be consistent 
with the menufacturer's pattern number. 


"3907" is Macy's reteil selling price of $19.97. 





Inverted view of the Rosenberg console table showing check 
markings discovered and photographed by the GUARDIAN. 
Markings proved to be R. H. Macy's code symbols. Macy’s 


amined, an affidavit from R. H. Macy’s 
confirms that the table was sold there 
in 1944-45 for $19.97—the price appear- 
ing in chalk marks on the bottom of 
the table along with other special 
markings of the store (see photograph 
above). 

The Macy's affidavit supports almost 
to the penny the testimony of Julius 
Rosenberg that he himself bought the 
table there in 1944-45 “for about $21” 
($19.97 plus 2% sales tax, or $20.37). It 
refutes U.S. Atty. Irving Saypol’s flat 
statement to the jury that “you 
couldn’t buy a console table in Macy’s 
if they had it, in 1944 and 1945, for less 
than $85.” 


Legal steps are planned to seek a new 
trial based on the table and its im- 


ee ee ee ae nny 


On March 14, 1953, there was submitted to me for observation 
end examination, certain photographs of a console table, depict- 
ing various views of the seme and parts of the same. 
marked each of these photographs with my signature; 
total of six photogrephs and I have merked them "A" to "F", 


I have 
there are a 


I make the following statement voluntarily and based upon 
what I observed from the seid photographs. 
the photographs, and the markings as shown on the console table, 


I am assuming that 


(a) The table is a type and style which was handled 
and scold by Macy's in the furniture and occasional furniture 
It is possible that Macy's handled and sold the 
particular table show in these photographs during the years 


(vo) The marking® on the teble are not in sufficient 
G@etsil for me to state that Macy's handled or sold this par- 
ticular table, or this type or style of table during any 


({c) The table would appear to have been manufactured 
by the Branét Manufacturing Company and the markings "NN 
4046-760-F4-1997" on the under side of the table would indi- 
cate the following information: 


"N N" means Macy's occefional furniture department 


"hOL6" 4s the pattern number assigned by Brandt Manufactu- 
ring Company to this style in the year 1940 


"760" means the Brandt Manufacturing Company Cabinet Works 
of Hagerstown, Mo. 


"Ph" was last vsed as a 


(a) This console table was one of the lewer priced 
tables sold in Macy's furniture department sometime during or 
subsequent to the year 1944, if the symbol "E4" is correct. 


fA | 
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Above, a photostat of the affidavit obtain 
dept. The GUARDIAN excised the. identity ef the Macy employe. 
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ed with the cooperation of Macy’s legal 


berg's testimony, 


plications. 


“SORDIDNESS” PLUS: 
tions arising from the 
the table as a solid refutation of a 
major part of the case presented 
against the Rosenbergs add to the 
mounting evidence that the case was 
not only a frame-up, but one of the 
crudest imaginable—amply justifying 
the defense charge of “sordidness” in 
its current Supreme Court appeal. 

The government, in introducing tes- 
timony about the table at the trial, 
made no effort to explain its failure 
to offer the table in evidence. Instead 
it offered pictures of various sample 
tables, and witnesses were asked to pick 
out the one nearest in appearance to 
the Rosenberg table. Ethel] Rosenberg, 
replying to a question by the prosecu- 
tion, said her table was still in her 
home when she was arrested in August, 
1950. This answer was accepted with- 
out question. ¥ 


The implica- 
appearance of 


Why was this table never 


shown to the jury? 

The table which might have been 
removed from the Rosenberg apartment 
by the FBI along with several crates of 
books, phonograph records, personal 
belongings, etc., following the arrest of 
the Rosenbergs, instead remained un- 
Gisturbed in the apartment until the 
lease was surrendered toward the end 
of October, 1950. 


STORY ADDED LATER: The failure 
of the prosecution to take the table, 
even though they ransacked the apart- 
ment of any and everything which 
might conceivably be used against the 
Rosenbergs (including a collection can 
for relief for Spanish children), has 
never been explained. But it indicates 
conclusively that the Government was 
not aware until after the Rosenberg 
effects had been disposed of in October, 
1950, that the table might be brought 
up as “evidence.” 

This means that the stories of the 
table eventually told in court by Ruth 
and David Greenglass were added to 
their narrative months after their 
original “complete” statements prior to 
the arrest of the Rosenbergs. 

If this is so, David and Ruth Green- 
glass lied not only about the physical 
aspects of the table, but also about 
when they first spoke of it to the FBI. 


KEY DATES: Here is the chronology 
of events leading to these conclusions: 

@ On June 15, 1950, the FBI arrested 
David Greenglass, a former Army 
sergeant assigned to Los Alamos. The 
government says he confessed imme- 
diately, implicating Julius Rosenberg. 

@ Prior to the arrest of the Rosen- 
bergs, a series of conferences eventually 
involving Greenglass, his wife Ruth, 
U.S. prosecutors ‘Irving Saypol and 
Myles Lane and O. John Rogge, the 
Greenglass attorney, purportédly pro- 
-duced the full story alleging co-con- 
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erg Case witnesses lied 


detailed affidavit on markings (see below) supports Rosen- 
refutes statements by the Greenglasses 
and prosecutor Saypol. 


spiracy on the part of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg. 

If the government's case is not based 
on pesjured testimony, the story of the 
table would have had to be included in 


this original account by the Green- 
glasses. Ruth Greenglass testified at 
the trial nine months later that she 
had made a written statement of her 


full story after a conference § at- 


tended by her husband in mid-July, 
1950, and never saw _ the tatement 
again before she testified at the trial. 

Therefore, unless both David and 
Ruth Greenglass committed perjury, 
the FBI knew of their allegations re- 
garding the table some time in July, 


arrest of either of the 
and the search of their 


1950. prior to the 
Rosenbergs 
home 

@ On July 16, 1950, the FBI sie 
Julius Rosenberg at his home. At tha 
time they fine-combed the apartment, 
taking whatever they wanted to bolster 
their case. They did not take the 
sole table. 

@ On August 11, 1950, Ethel Rosen- 
berg was arrested. Again the FBI failed 
to remove the console table. Instead 
it remained in the apartment until 
the lease was surrendered in October. 

The damning conclusion arising trom 
the foregoing set of circumstances is 
that the allegations about the table 
were not included in the original state- 
ments of the Greenglasses; and that 
these allegations were added long atter- 
wards (in the words of the Gilbert & 
Sullivan Mikado'’s Lord High Execu- 
tioner) “to give verisimilitude to an 
otherwise sbald and unadorned = nar- 
rative.” 

In uglier words, to make a frame-up 
stick! 

Furthermore, the conclusion tollows 
that the fanciful table story was added 
only when the prosecution believed that 
the table had been sold or junked be- 
yond any possibility of reappearance to 
refute the story. 


con- 


Glaring discreponcies 
In sum, the glaring discrepancies 
surrounding the whole table episode 
add almost the final touch to the grow- 
ing evidence of out-and-out frame-up. 
e@ The failure of the prosecution and 
the FBI to avail themselves of this 
later-alleged item of evidence while the 


Rosenberg apartment was still a) 4 


indicates that it was not mentione 
in any of the original versions of the 
story told by David and Ruth Green- 
glass to save their own lives. 

@ The testimony of the Greenglasses 
that their final stories had been told 
to the prosecution before the Rosen- 
berg arrests now appears an absolute 
lie, told with the knowledge of both the 
prosecution and the Greenglass de- 
fense attorney, O. John Rogge. 

@ The Greengiasses’ testimony that 
the table was “a gift from the Rus- 
sians” and that it was “hollowed out” 
? (Continued on Page 5) 
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3 days to 


fight 


Impy s budget; 


© blowoff is 


HREE days this week hold 

zero hours for New Yorkers 
fighting back against a budget 
which cuts services and jobs, 
‘raises fares and taxes. The Bd. 
of Estimate is obliged by law 
to listen to New Yorkers who 
speak up. This is the schedule 


of open hearings on the 
budget: 
@ Monday, April 13: city 
employes. 


@ Tuesday, April 14: all in- 
terested in schools, libraries. 

@ Wednesday, April 15: Free- 
for-all on budget as a whole 
for parents, tenants, political 
party leaders, etc. 

The Board goes to work each 

day at 10:30 am. 
GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY: 
More than a week ago many 
groups were set to march on 
City Hall, waited only for the 
Bd. to set the day. About 200 
members of Local 1199, Distrib- 
utive.. Office @& Processing 
Workers, staged a preview last 
Tuesday when they marched 
down from union headquarters 
on 50th St. carrying a 6x7-foot 
telegram, headed: “WE’RE OFF 
TO CiTY HALL TO STOP THE 
GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY.” 

The message protested the 

deal for a fare raise which the 

Qi said might go up to 25c. 
Marchers gathered signatures 
from passers-by all the way to 
City Hall. 

In one week-end 15,000 New 
Yorkers signed ALP petitions 
against the deal for a transit 
authority and fare boost. ALP 
members circulated some 85,000 
leaflets. 

THE BLOW-OFF: 
workers, teachers, CIO-AFL 
spokesmen, city employes are 
all committed to the siege of 
City Hall. City Hall was throw- 


Transport 


near 


ing up its defenses: 1) to op- 
pose the fare rise would mean 
reducing city services still fur- 
ther; 2) it was too late to do 
anything about it; 3) it was all 
Albany’s fault. 

Actually if big real estate 
were tapped for revenue, the 
city could keep the dime fare 
and all services; deadline dates 
such as March 15 for property 
reassessment are technicalities 
which have been easily over- 
come in the past by simple ex- 
tensions; City Hall was still 
playing Albany’s game by at- 
tempting to scare New Yorkers 
with “ghost town” visions into 
accepting a budget for dis- 
aster. (See story below 
ALP solution.) Steam was up 
for the blow-off this week. 


Flat concerto 

OME New Yorkers remem- 

bered another April, 4 years 
ago when pianist Walter Giese- 
king was booked for a Carnegie 
Hall appearance. With Nazism 
still fresh in mind New Yorkers 
then recalled the pianist’s per- 
formances for Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda ministry during the war, 
picketed the piers. Immigration 
Officials listened to the clamor, 
took him into custody. The 
concert was canceled. Giese- 
king left before his hearing. 

Last week he was on his way 
here from Japan via Vancou- 
ver, playing all the way. He is 
booked to play at Carnegie 
Hall April 22. Immigration 
authorities said he was cleared 
to land. The McCarran Act bars 
all “members of a totalitarian 
party.” The N.Y. Pest (4/3) 
explained: 

“For practical purposes, this 
means only Communists.” 


for 


THE LOST LEADERS 





This week-end we commemorate the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose leadership for 


peace and plenty was tragically taken from America and the world eight years ago. 


The 


picture shows him with former New York Mayor Fiorello H. “aGuardia, another great leader 
whose death six years ago the people of Deweyized, Impellitterized N. Y. have reason to mourn. 





The day the boys came home 


ROADWAY ’'s most glittering 

talent played to an enforced 
and reluctant audience on a 
Ship anchored off the Statue of 
Liberty just before the Easter 
week-end. While launches fer- 
ried stars all one night be- 
tween Manhattan and the Navy 
transport William Weigel, the 
2,238 GI’s aboard (among them 
350 New Yorkers) chafed, mut- 
tered, made officers run a 
gauntlet of semi-serious taunts. 

The GI's were the first to 
come directly from Korea to 
New York, which made effec- 
tive publicity but delayed the 
soldiers’ homecoming by 293 
days. Then they had to wait 
on board ship for a parade up 
Broadway with all the trim- 
mings. They foresaw after that 
3 days of camp processing 
which would make it impossible 


to spend Easter with their 
families. They were unap- 
peased by Lucienne’ Boyer, 


Gracie Fields, Rosemary Reilly, 
Martha King, the _ Inkspots, 
Jimmy Nelson, Ray Block, col- 
umnist-emcee Ed Sullivan. 


“ALL THEY WANT": After 
they marched up Broadway 
Friday morning a GUARDIAN 
reporter talked with a group 
oi white and Negro GI's wait- 








ing resignedly for the Mayor’s 
welcoming speech. This was 
how the dialogue ran: 

GUARDIAN: “Would you go 
back?” 

Ist GI: “No, I wouldn’t want 
to go back, but if they called 
me I'd have to, I guess. I’ve 
had enough for the time being.” 


2nd GI: “Well, I guess it’s 
better to go over there to fight 
than have them come over here 
and fight on American soil.” 

GUARDIAN: “Does that 
mean you believe there’s a 
danger of the Chinese or the 
Koreans coming over here to 
attack’ us?” 

2nd GI: “No, I don’t mean 
that. They couldn't come over 
here.” 

GUARDIAN: “Do you think 
they’d come if they could?” 

2nd GI: “No, I don’t believe 
they want to come over - here. 
All they want... .” 

3rd GI: “All they want is to 
get us out of their country and 
leave them alone.” 

4th GI: “I’m just saving up a 
nice sharp knife for the... 
that tries to send me back.” 

Throughout the parade and 
the speech-making a Negro 
woman, looking very tired, 
stood on a*bench in City Hall 
Park holding a white card- 
board sign on which was let- 
tered in pencil: “Welcome 
Home, Robert.” 





N APRIL 7, the budget’s 
deadline day, Mayor Im- 
pellitteri came out of his 
retreat in the Municipal Bldg. 
with two budgets: one was a 
disaster; the other was worse. 
His budget, of $1,528,812,- 
795.51 cutting schools, hospi- 
tals, parks, fire houses, and 
public works, was prepared 
on the assumption that the 
transit system would be 
turned over to an authority 
by June 15 which would then 
promptly raise the fare. To 
make it palatable he drafted 
another budget, slashing serv- 
ices still further and reducing 
New York to what he called 
a “ghost town.” This, he said, 
would be necessary if the city 
did not hand over the transit 


system. 

Tuesday afternoon papers 
featured - the ghost-town 
budget, making the actual 


belt-tightening seem like 
prosperity by comparison. 
Here’s how it cuts: 


Schools: Eliminates sched- 
uled repair program of $1,000,- 
000; slashes another $2,000,000 
below last year’s sum. The de- 
partment’s total request was 





cut by $18,000,000. 


Hospitals: _Inadequately 
budgeted for years, now 
Slashed $4,850,000 more; de- 


ir 


partmental request cut by 
$7,000,000. (The Mayor con- 
gratulated all departments on 
keeping their requests to a 
minimum to _ begin with.) 
Among the first hospital casu- 
alties are the proposed new 
Fast Bronx Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, the new wing at Queens 
General, City Home and ‘Met- 
ropolitan Hospital Annex. 


Water and Light: Cut  $1,- 
800,000 below last year. Street 
lighting will not be improved 
or expanded keep up with 
new housing. in outlying 
areas; proposed water facili- 
ties and new equipment will 
be vetoed. 


Parks: Cut by $550,000, 
meaning no new personnel for 
new facilities, no replacement 
of worn equipment or restora- 
tion of run-down parks. 
Police and Fire: Police ap- 
pointments to be cut by 500, 
fire by 200, purchase of “nec- 
essary automotive equipment” 
to be deferred. 


Other Cuts: Sanitation, $1,- 
700,000 (streets to be cleaned 
on alternate sides only). Wel- 
fare, $600,000 (day care cen- 
ters to be maintained but not 


expanded); public works, 
$550,000. 

City workers will feel an 
immediate pinch; the _ pro- 


gram for a 40-hour week will 
be halted immediately, sched- 
uled wage raises put off. 
Personnel cuts in transit may 
come later. The Mayor, fore- 
stalling protests, said no civil 


service employe would be 
fired, but 6,900 provisional 
workers will go and 3,240 


others—listed by dept. heads 
as vitally needed—will not be 
hired. 

If the transit deal goes 
through, the Mayor said, he 
faced a deficit of $120,000,000. 


What the Mayor’s ‘disaster budget’ will do---and how it 


This is how he proposed to 
meet it: 

The average New Yorker 
will lose $39,800,000 in reduc- 
tion of city services, another 
$30,200,000 in an _ increased 
sales tax covering a wider 
range of shopping and park- 
ing taxes, (though for the 
time being he will be spared 
a payroll tax). On top of that 
he would foot the bill for an 
increased fare. Real estate in- 
terests got off comparatively 
easy with a tax boost of 
$50,000,000. 

THE RETREAT: That last 
figure does not tell the whole 
story. Real estate bankers are 
hit on one page of the budget, 





can be licked 


paid off on another. The top 
item in the city’s budget— 
$293,500,000 or 19.2% of the 
total—goes to pay off interest 
and charges on the city’s 
debt, without reducing it by 
much. Bankers’ money when 
paid out comes home. 

ALP Chairman Vito Marc- 
antonio commented: 

“Mayor Impellitteri went 
into a budget retreat and he 
has kept retreating so far that 
he has turned the city over to 
the bankers, the real estate 
interests and Tom Dewey.” 

The ALP has proposed rais- 
ing assessments on big real 
estate and taxing it $150,- 
000,000; raising another $93,- 
000,000 by demanding the 
city’s full share of returns 
from state taxes (the state 
raises 60% of its revenue from 
the city, returns 44%). It also 
suggests gaining another $22,- 
000,000 from a city tax on 
steck sales. 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO WHEN SCHOOL'S OUT? 





Summer jobs for the teen-age set 


HEN school lets out, where 

can a city youngster go? 
Some small fry and early teens 
go to camp when their folks 
can afford it; more stay in the 
city, play stickball in the 
streets, crowd the _ beaches. 
Many of the mid-and-late- 
teens who need money, train- 
ing, a foothold in the working 
world, want jobs. 


Their chances are slim, ac- 
cording to agencies like the 
YMCA and State Employment 
Service which try to place un- 
employed youngsters in the 
summer. The agencies offer 
little hope to the city-bound 
unless some influential uncle 
pulls strings, but teen-age 
girls who go hunting on their 
own do sometimes find jobs as 
mail clerks etc. in large offices. 

The nearby countryside of 
resorts and camps offers some 
opportunities for young people 
of 18 and over. For boys the 
farms are likeliest. 


CAMP PROSPECTS: The job 
hunt begins with the high- 
school or college counseling 
service. Chances are the young- 
ster will be referred either to 
the YMCA Vocational Service, 
40 E. 40th St., or the N. Y. State 
Employment Service resort and 
farm office at 40 E. 59th St. 

In the camps, counselor jobs 
go mainly to college students, 
often. through college place- 
ment offices. It’s a little late 
io try for them since many 
camps hire their staffs before 
Christmas. 

The Y places some in camps, 


but high-school students don’t - 


siand much of a chance, com- 
peting with college people. Be- 
ginners must take junior coun- 
selor posts, paying $100-$150 
for the season. 


YOUTH DOESN’T PAY: The 
N.Y. State Employment Sery- 








DOWN ON THE FARM 
A cadet (l.) inspects Old Dobbin 


ice, which handles most resort 
jobs, told the GUARDIAN 
bluntly there are no opportuni- 
ties for 17-year-olds. There are 
some spots open for 18-year- 
olds in the kitchen of chil- 
dren’s camps or small boarding 
houses. ($200-$300 a season 
plus room and board.) 


The more lucrative jobs of 
waiter and bell-boy in the 
plush hotels are reserved for 
those 20-23. Girls over 18 with 
some office skill (school courses 
in stenography or switchboard 
may be enough) may find a job 
through the State Employment 
Service in out-of-town hotels. 
Pay: $25 a week plus room and 
board. 


FARM CADETS: 
opportunities that used _ to 
beckon summer-time office 
boys and copy-boys have al- 
most completely vanished, the 
farm is still open to a boy 15 
or over, weighing at least 140 
lbs., now attending high school. 
State Employment Service peo- 
ple speak of him not as a farm 


While the 














Greenwich Village Club 
28 Greenwich Av. 
Speaker: Berenice Noar 


Village LaGuardia Club 
166 Thompson St. 
Speaker: 


Dr. Clementine J. Paolone 





East Midtown Club 
137 E. 34th St. 


Speaker: John T. MeManus 


Chelsea Club 

Cornish Arms Hotel 

311 W. 23d St. 
Speaker: Charles Collins 





3rd A.D. North Club 
20 Columbus Av. 


4th A.D. North Club 
82 Second Av. 


ALP Community Center 
220 W. 80th St. 

Film: “The Roosevelt Story” 
7:30 p.m. 

Speaker: C. B. Baldwin 
Sec'y Progressive Party 





N.Y. County American Lebor Party 
Roosevelt Memorial 
Meetings 


MONDAY, APRIL 13 


A rededication to the Roosevelt policy of a 
world at peace ; 


SEE and HEAR 
VITO MARCANTONIO 


WABD—CHANNEL 5—9:30 P.M. 
at your local American Labor Party Club 





All meetings start 8:30 p.m. exc. where otherwise indicated. 


DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


5th A.D. No. & 7th A.D. Clubs 
2542 Broadway 
Speaker: Carl Marzant 


8th A.D. Club 
D. A. Sokol Club 
525 E. 72d St. 


Speaker: Thelma Dale 


18th C.D. Headquarters 
1484 First Av. 


10th A.D. South Club 
1447 Third Av. 

Film: “A Time for Greatness” 
10th A.D. North Club 
2007 Second Av. 
Speaker: Mary Testa 
Harlem ALP Chapter 
306 Lenox Av. 
Speaker: Ewart Guinier 
13th A.D. Club 

3410 Broadway 
Speaker: John Abt 


Washington Heights Club 
1465 St. Nicholas Av. 














hand but as a farm cadet. 


Some 800-1,000 city boys 
under the cadet program will 
get their taste of farming this 
summer, most of them on dairy 
farms. Farms are checked in 
advance by State Employment 
Service supervisors who gen- 
erally take the boys to their 
farms, continue their check-up 
throughout the season. No boy 
works without a written con- 
tract. Last year the service set 
a minimum wage of $40 a 
month with room and board. 
This year it will probably be 
$50. Those with some farm ex- 
perience can earn up to $100 
a month. 


MORE BOYS THAN JOBS: No 
big milk-company farms are 
involved. The Service places its 
cadets on family farms which 
generally can use only one 
extra hand a season. The boy 
usually gets a room to himself, 
eats with the family, pays $5 
a season for insurance against 
accident. Employment Service 
inspectors (mostly N.Y. city 
high-school teachers requiring 
summer work themselves) keep 
a watchful eye to see that he 
is not worked near dangerous 
machinery. 


te works in the stables, 
pitches hay, handles any odd 
job that comes up. Last year 
85% of the 850 boys stuck it 
out and many are applying for 
a second year on the farm. 

The program, worked out in 
conjunction with the Bd. of 
Education, began during World 
War II as a means of keeping 
farms at full production. Farms 
get manpower now from other 
sources. Boy-power is _ still 
needed but boys are more plen- 
tiful than jobs. Any boy inter- 
ested can show up at N.Y. 
State Employment Offices, 40 
E. 59th St., on a weekday 
morning between 8:30 and 10, 
bringing along his birth certifi- 
cate, baptismal certificate, 
school record to prove he’s of 
are. Nobody connected with 
the program kids the boys: it’s 
hard work but maybe the best 
kind of a vacation. 


| Public to judge 


RTISTS who know war and 
want peace will show their 
works at the 2d annual week- 
long art festival of American 
Veterans for Peace, Sat., April 
11 through Sunday, April 19, 
at 77 5th Av. About 40 artists, 
all veterans though not neces- 
sarily all AVP members, have 
contributed 2 works each. They 
cover every school of art. 
AVP will make four awards 
as it did last year. On the 
opening day Ist and 2d prize 
winners will be picked by a 
judges’ panel recruited from 
the show’s sponsors: artists 
Evergood, White, Gwathmey, 
Raphael Soyer, Reisman, Jack 
Levine, Lena Gurr, Edward 
Malearth, Aaron Goodelman. 


CONFUSING THE EXPERTS: 
Another set of 1st and 2d 


prizes will be awarded by the 


vets’ art show | 


public, balleting all week long, 
On the last day the votes will 
be tabulated, the publie’s 
awards announced. Last year 
the 1,500 people who saw the 
show picked winners not even 
faintly like the experts’ 
choices. 

On the festiva calendar, 
aside from the nr ‘aan (0} 
every day, 5-10 p.m. on we) 
days, 2-10 p.m. week-ends) a¥e 
a forum on “the 
worker in the fight for peace” 
Sunday afternoon, Apr. 12, 
(Speakers include artists Chas. 
White and Anthony Toney, 
author Mike Gold, unionist 
and part-time artist Maureen 
Greene); drama evening Fri, 
Apr. 17, dance Sat. eve., Apr, 
18; public awards, art 
tion, wind-up Sun. 
Apr. 19. 


cultural 


auc- 
afternoon, 








Hearn's, Macy's 
workers get tough 


EPARTMENT store bargain- 
ing was brisk last week— 
for workers if not shoppers. 


Management at Hearns’ and 
Macy’s throughout long nego- 


tiations with their workers had 
offered no bargains until strike 
votes moved them. 

Hearns’ contract with 300 

employes in its store at 3d Av. 
and 149th St., Bronx, expired 
last month. Officials of the Dis- 
tributive, Processing & Office 
Workers (ind.) had argued 
vainly with management rep- 
resentatives in company head- 
quarters at Philadelphia over 
company plans to whittle down 
last year’s contract, replace 
many workers with self-service 
selling devices. The store had 
already fired 35 without sever- 
ance pay. 
RAISE DEMANDED: Early in 
the week the 300 voted their 
representatives authorization 
to strike with the plain threat 
that 800 more at Hearns’ 14th 
St. store might come out too. 
From. negotiation sessions in 
Philadelphia came an imme- 
diate reaction: the company 
agreed to pay out severance 
benefits to the 35. Talks were 
smoother. 


In front of Macy's last week 





MODERN LAMPS 
Kiln-Fired Ceramics 


Reg. Price On Sale 
$60 $19.95 
40 14.95 


30 9.95 
Complete With Shade 
Several hundred unmounted 
bases at sacrifice prices. 
lamp & pottery shop 
512 Rockaway Av., B’klyn HY 6-5880 
Open daily & weekends. Fri. closed 

— 











REEL BEELER REE 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 


near 3rd Av. GR 7-2457 


13 E. 7th St. 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 








Spring 
Register and 


Economics © Philosophy @ 





IT’S TIME FOR YOU TO KNOW THE ANSWERS 
TO THE PROBLEMS WE ALL FACE TODAY 


Study at the 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


classes begin week of April 13. 
attend 


75 Ten-Session Classes in: 
Politics 
Get catalog and class admission cards at office 


Jefferson School of Social Science, 575 6th Av. 


Classes all) week. 


© Science © History © Culture 


(16th St.) WA 9-1600 





members of CIO 
Dept. Store Workers Union, 
distributed 250,000 leaffets ex- 
plaining the union's demands: 
substantial wage increase ‘ex- 
act figure dependent on how 
the company vields on « 
demands) 35-hour week 
proved pesion and hi 
plans. The company has spun 
out negotiations since February 
without conceding a point 


Local 1S, 


On Wednesaay night Local 
18 met at Manhattan Conter 
to authorize a strike and sce if 
that turns up bargains in 
Macy's basement 


prize modern 
Note the 


and the p! asing 


graceful lines 
light 
ness im appearance of 
this chair in black 
wrought ire n. The re- 
versible seats & bache 
} are filled with 4” lates 
i foam 


rubber, Covers 


have concealed zippers 
replac ement 


1 for 
ing Decorator 


for easy 


t or remova clean 


tweed 
or textured solids in 


choice of 10 colors $5 
additional. 







3s * 

pew #1AC-22 

~~ $59°° 
plus 
fabric 


Kittie isa Me arene nnn inne w 


smilow-thielle 


856 LEX. AVE. TES 
Free delivery in N.Y. 
Free catalogue and ’ 
f ples of fabric, Decorator 
. Service Kite 
Open Thur 
ee 
Different, But Homelike 
Shashlik, Beef Stroganoff. 
Potato Pancakes & other tasty 
Russian & American Dishes 


ALEX'S 
69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
DINNER $1.°5 - $1.60 
Also a la carte-—Cloved Mandays 








1¢ . 
* 
alt i 


oO ns 





Bring Natute’s naturol beauty 
into your home with 


‘drift woods’ 


lamps, cigarette lighters, 
center and wall pieces, etc. 
401% 8th Av. (2 bl. below 14 St) 
Call: AL 5-2640 
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| Children’s Week-end Checklist | 


For boys and girls 5 to 15 


APRIL 11-12 THE GARDEN OF PARADISE: 
Ay. Lyric Theatre production at 
Films Henry St. Playhouse, 466 Grand 

BKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Grand  _,,St- Sat., Apr. 11, 3 p.m. 10c. 
; veces 7 yee BKLYN CHILDREN'S MUSEUM: 

Army Plaza, B’klyn, Saturdays, 3 a ‘ ‘ Pl. Sat. F 
p.m. Films for children in 2d Bklyn Av. 2 ile a 
grade and above. Check with Film, at s a Story ee 
your local library for films, story — Live a -_" : 
hours and other events. Free. Seal Film, ; ee ; reson 
AROUND SOUTIL AMERICA, NEW Demonstration, 2:30 p.m.; Plane- 
YORK PARADE: films, at Mu- tarium Demonstration, 3 p.m.; 

, “3 ia Pale Film, 4 p.m. 

f the Cit of New York, , 
Sth Av. & 103d St. Sat. Apr. 11, INTL. MOTOR. SPORTS SHOW: 
Wise. , j : o Grand Central Palace, Lexington 
THE BISCUIT EATER: American Av. at 46th St. Sat. Apr. = 
Museum of Natural History, 11 am.-11 pm. Sun., 1 p.m.-1 
Central Park W. (nr. 79th St.) p.m. Adults $1.25, children 60c. 
Sat.. Apr. 11, 1 p.m. Free. * PARK DEPT. TENNIS COURTS: 
TRAVEL FILMS & COMEDIES FOR Open Sat., Apr. 11. For season 
CHILDREN: Brooklyn Museum permits and court locations, ad- 
Eastern Parkway & Washington dress Park Dept., Central Park 



























Av. Sats., 2:30 p.m. Free Armory, enclosing self-addressed, 

TRAVEL FILMS: N.Y. Historical stamped enveiope; or apply after 

Society, 170 Central Park W. (nr. a" = er Permit: 
77th St.) Sats., 2 p.m. Free. ~ a PCS} 

oe ; P SWIMMING MEET, boys & girls, 

Plays at St. Mary's Park recreation 

: an, enter, St. 1's Av. & 145th St., 

HE PIED PIPER: by the Play- eatin PE gic ge Ag Bam ual ne 
house. A play for young people, Apr 1 228 ain. ies ‘Nie 
acted by adults. YM & YWHA, pine  inmiShIAN ANDERSON 
Lexington Av. & 92d St. Sun. a ; , FF . . 
re 12.1124 a ee SAR ei $1.20 BIRTHDAY: story telling hours 
a 61 pa aiath te a ane o. Bigg in many libraries in connection 
20 a m¢ ne — ——— with birthday on Sun. For sched- 

spre ule cal é -15 ext.23. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND: by Play- Ml Genes S150, Ont.28 
mart Children’s Theatre, Carl 
Fischer Concert Hall, 165 W. 57th APRIL 18-19 
St. Thru April. Sat.. 1 pm. & ™ ‘ 

2:45 p.m. Sun., 2:45 pm. Tie & F : ims ; 
$1.20. Special rates for clubs ana a oy ge Se eae, 
theatre parties ’ ; ‘ TIVE LEY; 

THE "1 HREE LITTLE PIGS Lerov ROME, CITY ETERNAL. Ameri- 
the Magician and Peggy Bridge can Museum of Natural History, 
Marionettes. Live entertainment Central Park W. (nr. 79th St.) 
during intermission Jan Hus Sat., 2 p.m., Apr. 18. Free. 

House, 351 E. 74th St. Sat Apr PI . 
Q- 79 ays 
11, 2:30 p.m. 72¢c te. 

THE ADVENTURES OF KIKI THE THE GOLDEN LION: Salome Gay- 
MONKEY:  kitten-cat play at nor Theatre production. B'klyn 
Master Institute Theatre 323 W Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette 
103d St. Sat., Apr. 11, 2:30 p.m. Av. Apr. 18, 3 p.m. 60c-$1.50. 
90c-$1.50 THE JESTER'S DAUGHTER: bv 

PETER PAN: play by Clare Tree Children’s World Theatre, Henry 
Major's company, McMillin The- 
atre, Columbia University, 116th 
St. & B'way. For children over Don't be hoaxed 
six (younger not admitted). Sat., If you've a yen to see “Ivan 
Apr. 11, 3 p.m. 50c naa oS oii 

: bol * which is playing the Loew 

FUN wag mee on : Brookiyn Acad- neighborhood cire uits, time it so 
emy of mae, Lafayett Av. Fea- youll skip the other half of the 
on Varauon On Pe ousan- double bill—“The Hoaxters,” a 
na and other novelties includ- dreary piece of red-baiting. 
ing operetta. Sat.. 3 pm. $1 < y 

= AS l"@aceacks 
’ 

“TARAS Rally to Commemorate 

Sev ite Robert Tenth Anniversary 
x5} Hd Warsaw. Ghetto Uprising 

SUN... APRIL) 19 — 1:30 p.m. 
ue a Manhattan Center, 34 8t. & 8 Avy. 
Said tensely, tersely, with Colortul pageant ila direction 

humor.” —-Post 









a ee ae ae 


| site ate adie afl 





Every Tues.. Wed. 


“MONDAY'S HEROES” 


n exciting new pl 
= Les Pine—Directed 
by Michael Lewin 
THE GREENWICH 
MEWS THEATRE 
141 W. V3th Street 
.. Thors., 
Sat.. Sunday at 8:30—For Res- 
ervations and Parties Call TR 3-4810 


of Morris Carnovsky 


Speakers: Hon. Jozef Winiewicz, 
lay Polish Ambassador, Dr. W. E. B 
DuBois, ond others. 


Admission SI, tax inel. 
Auspices 
United Comm. 10th Anniversary 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 

















ie allen afin nie afin alin ain peel Ow Ow owe nw ew wr ow 


Salute to 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS 
For Peace and Freedom 


Masses & Mainstream’s 
Fifth Anniversary Rally 


Steve Nelson 
Mike Gold 
Charles White 
Yvonne Gregory 


MANHATTAN PLAZA 
66 East 4th Street 


elles allen lle 


© John 
de eee 
® Lloyd Brown 
® Howard Fast 


Howard Lawson 
Jerome 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17—8 p.m. 
Admission 50 Cents 





tle, shee alee. sllde ser _nthrn._.0llen’ 


& 
"Othello" 


: —s 
in Harlem 
Actor William Marshall will 
produce and star in the first 
Harlem production in a quar- 
ter-century of Shakespeare’s 
Othello Sunday, Apr. 19, at 4 
p.m. at the Mother AME Zion 
Church, 146 W. 137 St. The cast, 
directed by Therese Hayden, 
will include Jane White, Henry 
Scott,. Lloyd Richards and 


Helen Marsh. 
Xu — | 








Off-Broadway 
Shows 


MACBETH—performed on recon- 
struction of Shakespeare’s stage, 


Hofstra College 4th annual 
Shakespeare Festival, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., Apr. 23-26, 8:30 p.m. 


$1, 1.50 & 2. HE 17-7000. 


AN EVENING WITH WILL 
SHAKESPEARE — readings from 
plays with Margaret Webster, 


Basil Rathborne, Eva LeGallienne 





and others, B’klyn Academy of 

» Music, Lafayette Av., April 16, 
8:30 p.m. 

MONDAY'S HEROES — Greenwich 
Mews Theatre, 141 W. 13th St. 
Nightly except Mon. & Fri. Res.: 
TR 3-4810. 

THE BIG DEAL—Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 4ist St. Wed., Thurs. and 
Fri. evenings. Reservations: LO 
5-9856. 

THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS— 
Sean OCasey play on _ Irish 
Revolution. Current Stages, 
1129 6th. Av., nightly except 
Mon. & Tues. Res.: CI 5-9633. 

St. Playhouse, 466 Grand St. 
Sat., Apr. 18, 3 p.m. 10c. 

COMEDY CLASSICS THROUGH 
THE AGES: Vivienne’ Bennett, 
British actress in costumed dra- 
matic recital. Older — children. 
B'klyn Academy of Music, 30 
Lafayette Av. Sat., Apr. 18, 8:15 
p.m. $1.50. 

COUNTRY ANTIQUES FAIR: of 
special interest to children. 
Antique toys, dolls, mechanicaz 
banks, etc. 7lst Regiment Ar- 
mory, Park Av. & 34th St. Apr. 
13-18, daily 1-11 p.m. Sat. 1-6 
p.m. $1.50 

MESSENGERS FROM SPACE: 
Asteroids, Comets and Meteors 
will be discussed and shown. 
Hayden Planetarium, Central Pk. 


W. & Bist St. 
& Sun., 2, 3, 
Children 40c, 


95c eves 


Sat., 11 a.m. Sat. 
4,5 & 8:30 p.m. 
adults 65c mat., 


. 
You can get hundreds of 
ings of children’s 
many free, many 
else — for every 
month, in advance! For one year 
subscription (12) Monthly issues) 
Just send $2 with name and ad- 
dress to Box MC, Guardian, 17 


list- 
activities — 
listed nowhere 

day of the 


; Second National Veterans’ 
; ART SHOW FOR PEACE 
April 11-19 

77 Sth Av. (15-16 Sts.) 

; Weekdays, 5-10 p.m. Sat.-Sun., 
Q 2-10 pm. Contrib. 25e. 

$ Sponsor: Amer. 


~~ 


Vets for Peace 





“Important 
theatre.” 


Play and 
—John H 


THE BIG DEAL 


By Ossie Davis 


exciting 
Lawson. 


New Playwrights Theatre 
405 W. 4lst St. 


$1.20 & $1.80. 
2 for price of 1 


LO 5-9856 


Adm.: Fridays, 
Weds. & Thurs. 


For bookings & res. 








Best Movies in Town | 


Midtown 


MOULIN ROUGE—Capitol, 
& 51st St. 

TWO CENTS WORTH OF HOPE— 
(It.) World, 153 W. 49th. 

JHE PROMOTER—(Br.) Fine Arts, 
128 E. 58th. 

IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
—(Br.) Baronet, 3d Av. & 59th. 
JUSTICE IS DONE—(Fr.) Trans- 

Lux, 60th, Madison & 60th 
FORBIDDEN GAMES—(Fr.) 


B'way 


Little 


Carnegie, 146 W. 57th. 

DON CAMILLO (It.)—Bryant, 42d, 
E. of B’way. 

TARAS SHEVCHENKO & COS- 
SAKS OF KUBAN-—Russian re- 
vivals, Stanley, 7th Av. & 42d 
St., Apr. 11-17. 

Manhattan 


AMERICAN, 236 E. 3rd. Concert of 
Stars & The Thief, Apr. 15-17. 
ART, 36 E. 8th. High Noon & Afri- 
can Queen, from Apr. 7. 

BEEKMAN, 2d Av., bet. 65-66. 
White Corridors (Br., highly 
recommended) & Curtain Up 
(Br.), Apr. 11-13; Suspect (Br.) 
& Lady Paname (Fr.), Apr. 14-17. 

BEVERLY, 3d Av. & 50th. Lime- 
light, from Apr. 12. 

CARLTON, B'way & 100th. Andro- 


cles and the Lion & Hellgate, 
thru Apr. 14. 
COLONY, 1519 2d Av. High Noon & 


African Queen, Apr. 14-16. 

TRANS-LUX 85th, Madison & 85th. 
Ivanhoe, Apr. 14-16. 

8th ST. PLAYHOUSE, 52 W. 8th. 
Hidden Room & Blue’ Lamp 
(both Br.), Apr. 11-17. 

5th AV. PLAYHOUSE, 5th Av. & 
13th. Tight Little Island & Lav- 
ender Hill Mob (both Br.), thru 
Apr. 16. 

GRAMERCY, 23d & . Lexington. 
White Corridors & Curtain Up, 
Apr. 11-13; High Noon & African 
Queen, Apr. 14-16; Ivanhoe, Apr. 
17-21. 


GREENWICH, 
Androcles 
Hellgate, 


12th at 
and the 
thru Apr. 14; Red Shoes 
& Royal Journey, Apr. 15-18. 
HEIGHTS, 150 Wadsworth Av. High 
Noon & African Cueen, Apr. 11- 
15; Lavender Hill Mob & Tight 
Little Island, Apr. 16-21. 
THALIA, B'way & 95th. Savage Tri- 
angle (Fr.) & Miss Julie, Apr. 
10-16. 
MIDTOWN, 100th & B'way. 
mon & Kon-Tiki, 
WAVERLY, 6th Av. 
piest Days of Your Life 
Apr. 12; Red Shoes & 
Journey, Apr. 16. 


Brooklyn 
Kings 


Greenwich. 
Lion & 


Rasho- 
Apr. 9-15. 
& 3d St. Hap- 
(Br.), 
Royal 


JEWEL, 711 
Shoes & 
Apr. 14; 
tain Up, 


Highway. Red 
Royal Journey, thru 
White Corridors & Cur- 
Apr. 15-29. 


Bronx 
DOVER, 1723. Boston Rd. 
shoes, Apr. 11-15. 
VALENTINE, 237 Fordham 
Hidden Room & Blue 
3r.), Apr. 15-18 
Westchester 
DOBBS FERRY EMBASSY. 
Noon & African Queen, 
11; Red Shoes & Royal 
Apr. 14-16 
YONKERS CENTRAL. 
Ferry. 


Red 


Road 
Lamp (both 


High 
Apr. 10- 
Journey, 


Same as Dobbs 


—— ON TELEVISION 


oom 
SALUTE TO 
F. D. R. 


On the 


of his death 


8th Anniversary 


by 
VITO MARCANTON IO 
& DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


MON., APRIL 13 — 9:30 p.m. 
WABD — CHANNEL 5 


Auspices: American Labor Party 




















THE NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD 
FOLK-CONCERT ENSEMBLE «« 


ALAN BOOTH, pianist 


PRESENTS A 


TOWN HALL 
VARIETY 
CONCERT 
FRIDAY, 


APRIL 
Viekets: 


8:30 
17th 
$3.60, $2.40, 
$1.20 at Town Hall or 


National Lawyers Guild, 
40 Exchange Pil, HMA 2-5971 


P.M. 


premiere of 


LEON BIBB, tenor 
LUCY pROWN, pianist 
KERMIT MOORE, cellist 


HOPE FOYE, 


Two of America’s 
ELLIOT SULLIVAN, 


soprano 


JANET SIMONS, 


JACK GILFORD 


topflight radio and television comedian 


PETE SEEGER — SONNY TERRY 
most beloved folk artists 
Master of Ceremonies 
Motion picture, radio and television actor 


NADYNE BREWER, soprano 
DAVID JOHNSON, violinist 
HARRY SMYLES, clarinetist 


violinist 





GERMAN FILM CLASS 
Affaire Blum (1948) 
April 16, 11, 12 
The Last Laugh (1924) 
April 17, 18, 19 
FRI., SAT.. SUN., CONTINUOUS SHOWS FROM 8:30 
FOOD FUN Mombers 3/08 


FILM fon —— 


430 Sixth Aves 
C.us Cinema (Ne. 9th St) 


ICS 








THURS., APRIL 23—8:30 P.M. 
Opening Night is ASP Night at 


“TIME FOR A CHANGE” 


brilliant new topical, song, 
satire, drama. 
THE PYTHIAN, 133 W. 70th St. 
For reserv. call or write: 
ASP, 35 W. 64th St. SU 17-4677 








Special 
STORY—film, Roosee 
readings, C. B. Baldwin, 
speaker, ALP Manhattan Come 
munity Center, 220 W. 80th. 
Mon., Apr. 13, 8 p.m. Free. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 
53d St.—Emil Jannings in Last 
Command (Ger., 1938), Apr. 6< 
12; Jannings & Marlene Dietrich 
in Blue Angel (Ger., 1928), Apr, 
13-19, showings 3 & 5:30 daily. 
CLUB CINEMA, 430 6th Av.—Afe 
faire Blum on German Dreyfus 
case, Apr. 10-12, from 8:30 p.m, 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Art 
RAPHAFL SOYER—recent painte 
ings, Assoc. Amer. Artists, 711 
5th Av. at 55th St., thru Apr. 18 
DAVID IRWIN WILLIAMS—painte 
ings of Mexico, Serigraph Gale 
lery, 38 W. 57th, thru Apr. 13. 
FOUR CONGO ART STYLES — 
sculpture, masks, utensils from 
4 tribes; Segy Gallery, 708 Lex- 
ington Av., Mar. 27-May 8. 
PHILIP EVERGOOD—show at ACA 


ROOSEVELT 
velt 


11 W. 


Galleries, 63 E. 57th St., from 
Mar. 30. 

VETS FOR PEACE ART SHOW — 
“Art can only live and grow 


amidst peace and progress.” Exe 
hibit by amateur and prof. vets 
includ. Soyer, Gwathmey, Gurr, 
White, Gottlieb, Toney, Evergood, 


77 Sth Av., Apr. 11-19, daily 5 
10 p.m., Sat., Sun., 2-10 p.m. 
Music & Dance { 


IN MEMORIAM SERGEI PROKO- 
FIEFF—Al1-Prokofieff concert with 


Nadyne Brewer, Carol Hollister, 
Ray Lev, David Sawyer, Eric 
Simon, Harriet Wingreen, Clare 
mont String Quartette, ASP Cene 
ter, 35 W. 64th St., Sun., Apr. 
12 4 p.m. $1.50. 

DANCES OF LATIN AMERICA — 


Josefina Garcia Co., 
seum, Eastern P’kway & Wash, 
Av., Sat., Apr. 18, 3 p.m. Free. 
PUERTO RICAN PROGRAM — 
music, dance library services, 
films and stories sponsored by 
B’klyn Public Library, Wed., Apr. 
15, Carroll Park Br.; Tues., Apr. 
21, Walt Whitman: Wed., Apr. 22, 


B'klyn Mue- 


Bushwick; Wed. Apr. 29, South 
Branch. Free. 

FOLK MUSIC—played in concert 
ensemble including Leon Bibb, 
Nadyne Brewer, Hope Foye, Ker-= 
mit Moore, Jack Gilford, Pete 
Seeger, others. Sponsor: Natl, 
Lawyers Guild, Town Hall. Fri, 
Apr. 17. Reserv.: NLG, 40 Exe 
change Place, HA 2-5971. $3.60, 
$2.40 and $1.20. 

CONCERT—Bennington Composers 
Conf. series) YMHA, Lexington 
Av. at 92d St.. Sun., Apr. 12, 
8:30 p.m. Free. 

















@ the electric chair 
can't kill the 
doubts in the 


Rosenberg case! 


® 
Attend the world’s largest 


Rosenberg 
Clemency 
Meeting 


. 
Randall's Island 
Stadium | 
Sun., April 26—2 p.m. 
e 
SEE AND HEAR 

“THE ROSENBERG 

STORY" 


A Dramatic Presentation 
2 
NOTED SPEAKERS 


® Special facilities for 
children 


e 
ADMISSION $1 
Children Under 16 FREE 
Tickets Available At: 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE for 
CLEMENCY for the ROSENBERGS 


1050 Sixth Ay., N. Y. C 
BRyont 9-9694 
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Defense rally for 


P. 2. Gi's called 


N a Washington, D.C., jail 92 

GI’s, members of Puerto 
Rico’s 65th Regiment, await 
appeals from court-martial 
sentences of 6 months to 10 
years. After bearing the brunt 
of bitter Korean fighting the 92 
had allegedly declined what 
seemed a suicide mission. 


No date is set for their hear- 
ing but the defense is being 
prepared by N.Y. attorneys 
Manuel Gomez, Oscar Gonzalez 
Suarez, Bart Ortiz, Shepard 
Kole. In Puerto Rico the sen- 
tences stirred Congressional re- 
solutions defending the 92, 
support from the bar associa- 
tions, wide popular indignation. 
The first U.S. protest came last 
week in a call by the Pan- 
American Committee, 82 2d 
Av., for a rally at Ukrainian 
Labor Hall, 82 East 4th St., Sat. 
night, Apr. 11. 


Committee head Ernesto 
Martinez said further N. Y. ac- 
tion will be planned at the 








4X 


Part of 7th he, 
to be Carver Blvd. 


ARVER Boulevard will be- 

come the name of 7th Av. 
from 110th to 155th St. in 
honor of George Washington 
Carver, internationally famous 
Negro scientist, when Mayor 
Impellitteri signs into law a 
resolution introduced March 24 
in City Council by Earl Brown 
and passed unanimously. Dr. 
Carver, who developed at Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., hundreds 
of new products from peanuts, 
sweet potatoes and yellow clay, 


died there in 1943 at 79. 
J 





meeting, editorial and other 
protests will be on _ exhibit. 
Juano Hernandez, Hollywood 
star and pres. of the new 
Puerto Rican Motion Picture 
Co. (GUARDIAN, 3/30), will 
read from the script of his 
forthcoming film. Also on the 
gayer side of the program: 
Latin-American band; dancers 
Dolores Baez and _ Gilberto 
Rodriguez; Spanish dishes. 


May Day parade 


plans are set 

A PERMIT for the May Day 

parade and plans for the 
line of march (same as last 
year’s) have been tentatively 
approved by the N.Y. @ity 
Police Dept., Leon Straus, 
chairman of the Provisional 
Comm. for May Day, announced 
last week. 


Met. Life ousts 
Negroes Apr. 24 


VICTION date for the Deca- 

tur family—the first Negro 
family to live in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.’s 
50,000-resident Parkchester 
housing project—is set for Apr. 
24; the State Supreme Court 
on April 1 turned down an 
appeal for a stay. The fight 
goes On in courts, by letter and 
telephone. Attorneys for the 
Decaturs will file an appeal 
with the Appellate Div. of the 
Court requiring Metropolitan 
to show why Parkchester 
should be permitted to bar 
Negroes.” 

Fifty to 100 phone calls per 
day are being made to Metro- 
politan Chmn. Frederick Ecker 
in a “Make a Cali for Democ- 
racy” campaign urging that 
the Decaturs be granted a lease 
of their own, according to the 
Bronx Comm. for Integrated 
Housing. Ecker may be called 
at MU 3-7000. 

In a campaign enlisting aid 
of community leaders in break- 


Queens lot owners 


summoned on rats 

ESIDENTS of shiny new 

homes near 154th St. and 
23d Av., Whitestone, Queens, 
have been besieged by “rat 
hordes” ever since they moved 
in. One resident trapped two 
inside his home in a single 
week-end. 

Rats come reportedly from a 
liter-strewn lot just north of 
the new developments. Sanita- 
tion men burned the refuse on 
the lot but the rats survived. 
Residents said they appealed 
repeatedly to the Health Dept. 
but got no action until Jan. 14 
when the dept. mailed notice 
of violations to the lot’s owners, 
Wm. and Abraham Alpert, 16 
Court St., B’klyn. 

At GUARDIAN press time the 
Alperts were to answer a 
Health Dept. summons in L.LC. 
Municipal Term Court. 





ing Met Life’s discriminatory 
renting policy, the committee 
has written Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. The Decaturs are to 
be honored at a reception, Apr. 
19, New Terrace Garden, 2145 
Boston Rd., Bronx. 
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GUARDIAN THEATRE NIGHT, 
THURS., MAY 14, “World of Sho- 
lom Aleichem,” with MORRIS CAR- 
NOVSKY, JACK GILFORD, ANN 
SHEPARD, WILL LEE, MARJORIE 
NELSON. Directed by HOWARD Da 
SILVA. English dramatization AR- 
NOLD PERL. Costumes ALINE 
BERNSTEIN. Music SERGE HOVEY. 
Barbizon Plaza Theatre, 58 St.-6 Av. 
Tickets: $5.50, $4.50, $3.50. Call or 
write 17 Murray St., New York City 
7. WO 4-3960. 








CABARET -DANCE dedicated to 
justice for 65th Puerto Rican Regi- 
ment, Sat. night, April uk, 
Ukrainian Hall, 85 E. 4 St. Rhumba 
band. Cont. $1.25. Sponsor: East 
Side Pan-American Committee. 





INSIDE NEW CHINA with Mr. & 
Mrs. Henry Willcox, delegates Pek- 
ing Conference and visitors in 
China. Discussion of social welfare 
in China. Thurs., Apr. 16, 8 p.m., 
Library, Teachers Center, 206 W. 
15th St. Refreshments. Sponsor: 
Social Service Volunteers for Peace. 





The Friday Night Socialist Forum 
presents a lecture on “THE DEATH 
OF STALIN, an Evaluatian of his 
Role, the Future of Stalinism.” 
Speaker: George Clarke, Editor of 
the FOURTH INTERNATIONAL, 
Fri. April 10, 8 p.m., Militant Hall, 
116 University Place (near Union 
Sq.). Questions, Discussion, Social. 
Contribution: 25c. Auspices: Social- 
ist Workers Party. 





SUN., APRIL 19, 8:30 p.m. “Theo- 
dore Dreiser,” last lecture of John 
Howard Lawson series at ASP, 35 
W. 64th St. Note change in previ- 
ously announced date. 





ALP COMMUNITY CENTER, 220 
W. 80th St., presents: SAT., APRIL 
18, 8:30 p.m. GAY NINETIES 
CANDLE - LIGHT CABARET. $l. 
Handle-bar mustaches admitted 
free. SUN., APRIL 19: “THE WELL- 


DIGGER’S DAUGHTER,” — distin- 
guished French film with Raimu 
and Fernandel. Delightful comedy 


drama. 75c. 





10th Commemorative Meeting 


WARSAW GHETTO MEMORIAL 
HEAR: I. GOLDBERG, Cultural 
leader in Jewish Life. SEE: New 
Playwrights CARAVAN in a new 
play about the Warsaw ghetto 
heroes. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15—8 p.m. 
BATH BCH, COMMUNITY CENTER 
2075 86th Street, Brooklyn 
Admission Free. Sponsors: 140, 817 
of JPFO and Emma Lazarus of 

Bath Beach. 





NEW YORK 





CLASS 











MERCHANDISE 





SPRING FAN SPECIAL 

10” Oscillating Fan, rated best by 
independent consumer research or- 
ganization. List price $16.45. Our 
special price, $11.95. 

STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS 
143 Fourth Avenue (13-14 Sts.) 
30 Min. Free Parking GR 3-7819 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline “Tuesday before 
publication. Flease send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, Natl. 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 














LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
READERS. Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
TE 8-3223. 





HI FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
sales, installation and service 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3rd Av., N. Y.C. 3. GR 38-7686 
HAND WROUGHT JEWELRY 
in sterling and 14 karat. 
Special order and repair work. 
BILL TENDLER 
20 Christopher St. CH 3-0204 


40-80% SAVINGS ON BROADLOOM 
CARPETS at our New York ware- 
house We feature all the most 
famous brands—imported and do- 
mestic. We also feature thousancs 
of short roll sections—8 to 100 sq. 
yds. ea., 18, 15, 12 & 9 ft. seamless 
widths. Most everything perfect— 
some irregulars. RUGCRAFT CAR- 
PET WAREHOUSE, 123 W. 64th St. 
Open daily 9-6; Thurs. to 8; Sav. 








10-5. Free Parking. 

PHYLLIS HAS A NEW STUDIO. 
Hand wrought sterling silver 
jewelry. 175 West 4th Street. Neon 
to 8 p.m. OR 5-8287. 





RESORTS 





It's A Family Affair At 


TWIN PINES CAMP CO-OP 

On Mile-Long Lake 
Only 50 miles from N. Y.C. 

On Long Pond Road, 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 

Progressive Day Camp for Chil- 

dren. Swimming, Boating, Arts 

& Crafts, Folk & Square Danc- 

ing, Tennis. 

Rustic Atmosphere, Congenial 
Taformality. A non - profit 
making organization, 
Reasonable 
« Weekly 
Rates 


Helen Wisot, 
Registrar 
MAhopac 
8-8797 











CAMP MIDVALE 


Midvale, N. 4. TErhune 5-2160 


A cooperative, interracial camp 
Only 35 mi. (1 hr.) from N. Y.C. 


OPEN EVERY WEEK-END 
$6 for 4 meals & sleeping 


Make your reservations now for 
a fine summer vacation. 
Season opens June 28 

















— Interracial — 
For Parties, Clubs and Groups 
of 6 or more who plan 
week-end Outings. 
SPECIAL RATES: $15 per per- 
sen for two full days. Friday 
supper to Sunday dinner. 
Ridgefield Resort Famous Food 
and Warm Atmsophere. 
Write. or phone now! 
Ridgefield (Conn.) 6-6548 
N. ¥. Office: AL 5-6268 

Open All Year 














TIMBERLINE Parent-Child 
Camp 
JEWETT, N.Y. 12th unrivalled year 
as progressive farm-centered camp. 
260 acres. Cool all summer, 230 ft. 
elevation; lowest pollen count. 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM: Garden- 
ing, nature study, care of farm 
animals; music, swimming; arts & 
crafts. Ages 2 to 12. Outstanding 
trained personnel, 10-12 year group 
sleep out. 
PARENT PROGRAM: All _ sports; 
painting, orafts, square & folk danc_ 
ing, ferums; golf & fishing nearby. 
Iafe: BR. SARAH R. RIEDMAN, 
Director. PR 2-0325. Last Year's 
Retes Stitt ia Biect. 





Westchester County 
VACATION SPOT FOR 
ENTIRE FAMILY 
Goldens Bridge Colony 
2-3-4 Rooms, All Impvts. 
Each house on a garden 
Plot of 1 acre 
Some units suitable 2 families 
Private Lake @ Day Camp 
Social Center 
44 mi. by N.Y. Central RR or 
Rt. 22 by car to Goldens Bridge, 
turn right on Rt. 138 for 4 mi. 
RENTING ON PREMISES 
Call AP 77-4047 


THE 








CHILDREN’S CAMP 


+ + 
CAMP WYANDOT 


MOUNT TREMPER, N. Y. 
CHILDREN’S CAMP 
Ages 8 to 16 


[Interracial @ Non-Profit e (0-ed 
Full or Part of Summer 
Moderate Rates 
National Cultural Program, 
Swimming, Boating, Hikes 
and. Trips. 

Arts & Crafts, Dramatics, Music 
& Dance, Works Projects, 
Teen-Age Work Camps, 


Register et: 
49 E. 19th St., N.Y.C. AL 4-8257 
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SPECIAL 
to National 


DISCOUNTS 
Guardian Readers 








ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
RADIOS, TV, etc. 
Trevor's, 836 Lexington Av. 
TE 8-0840 
PLANNING A FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Call Parklane Liquors, Inc, 


(formerly Alvin Udell), 26 E. 58th 
St., PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 





SERVICES 

NORMA CATERERS. Let us plan 
that very special occasion in tem- 
ple, home or office anywhere in 
metropolitan L.I., N.Y., N.J. area. 
Call ES 3-9490, 8 a.m. to 11 a.m., 
7 pm. to 9 p.m. 

RELIABLE CARPENTER remodels 
attics and basements. Closets, par- 
titions, windows, doors, floors. 
Wood or masonry porches and gar- 
ages. New York City & Long Island 
NI 8-0191 (6:30-8 p.m.) 





Guardian Readers: TIME T0 
STORE YOUR VALUABLE FURS 
AT A RELIABLE FURRIER. And 
if you are thinking of restyling 
your garments NOW is the time to 
do it. We also have new fur coats, 
jackets and stoles at $§ SAVING 
PRICES. Come up and convince 
yourself. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
214 W. 30th St. BR 9-3733 
SPRUCE UP FOR SPRING! 
Only $6.95 for Cleaning 9x12 Dom. 
Rug. Mothproof storage, repairing. 
Big values in broadloom and used 
rugs. Asphalt tile 5',c. 
BROADWAY CARPET 
1968 Amsterdam Av., N.Y.C. 
WA 17-4900, ask for J. R. or 
L. J. Ellis 


SERVICE 


JIMMIE & SPIKE'S MOVING and 
pick-up service, large and small 
jobs, city and country, short netice 
or plan ahead, occasional long dis- 
tance jobs accepted. UN 4-7707. 





MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit 
by my 20 years experience. Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 
moving problem. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square ‘CH 3-8760 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKING 
Design, craftsmanship, dependabil- 
ity. Choice of woods & finishes, 
wrought iron, glass & marble. HI- 
FI radio cabinets to spec. Pictures 
(50%) dis.) & frames. Free est. 
Beran-Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR 4- 
6123. Open 9-5. 


Carl Jack R. 
BRODSKY 
All kinds of insurance including 
automobile, fire, life, compensation, 

etc. 799 Broadway, GR 5-3826. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE COUN- 
SELLING, Fire, auto, theft, in- 
surance placed. 

RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36 MU 2-4120 





PIANO TUNING AND REPAIR 
Albert Prago, registered member 
Nati. Assn. of Piane Tuners. TW 
71-6933. If no answer cali UL 2-3700. 


o 
ms 


RESORTS 


ATTENTION ORGANIZATIONS! 
Planning an outing, picnic, din- 
ner, affair, etc., for the spring or 
summer? Why not consider Camp 
Midvale, the cooperative’ inter- 
racial camp only 1 hour from 
N.Y.C. Attractive rates, fine fa- 
cilities. Contact: Midvale Camp 
Corp., Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5- 
2160. 





MEETING 








FOR YOUR MEETINGS (up to 
300) AND PARTIES (wedding re- 
ceptions, buffet suppers, benefit 
shindigs) CLUB CINEMA, 430 Sixth 
Av., is the most attractive place 
in town. Moderate rental. Phone 
WA 4-9325 for information and res. 








WALKING CLUB 





ALL-AGE GROUPS sincerely inter. 
ested in a “Sunday Afternoon Lei- 
surely Walks Club” please write to 
BOX MB, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7, 


HOUSING WANTED 

NEEDED FOR WORKING MOTHER 
—home to share with woman who 
can take care of infant days. Box Z, 
Guardian, 17 Murray St. N. Y. 7. 





POSSIBLE ARRANGEMENT FOR 
BABY-SITTING as partial exchange 
for room conveniently located, 
Box SS, Guardian, 17 Murray St., 
New York City 7. 


HELP WANTED 
Male or female. 
full or part time. Calt 


ACCOUNTANT. 
Permanent, 








LO 17-7276 or write Box H, Guar- 
dian, 17 Murray St., N. Y¥. City 7, 
FOR RENT 
LARGE ROOM TO WOMAN. Mod. 
ern apt., kitchen priv., tel. ele- 
vator. Manhattan. Call eve. bet, 


71-8, WA 4-8494 Sat. & Sun. a.m. 





PLEASANT ROOM, to woman only, 
on Riverside Drive nr. 96th St, 
(ground floor). $50. AC 2-4470. 
widow, living 
discriminating 
business woman, large room ina 
modern elev. apt. Privileges. Near 
transportation. _$55. DE 95-9169 
mornings, evenings. 


A DESIRABLE, 


HTs, 
rent to 


JACKSON 
alone, will 


LARGE, CHEER. 
FUL FURNISHED ROOM for man, 
Conveniently located. Phone Sun. 
or Mon. SC 4-3406. 

FOK SUMMER, REASONABLE, 
Stone cottage in mountains 6e- 
hind Cold Spring, 65 mi. from New 


York: 3 rooms, all modern equip- 
ment; completely furnished ercopt 
for jinen; fireplace, swimming 
poo: with crib; must be family 
with child 3-5. Edwin Berry Bur- 
gum, 


AC 2-1044 (7-8 p.m.) 
LARGE, PLEASANT, WELL-FUR. 
NISHED room with kitchen privie 
leges, for man or woman. Conveni- 
ent transportation, near City Col- 
lege. Call all week AU 3-7502 
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Have you told your friends 
and newsdealers about the 
GUARDIAN’s N. Y. Edition? 
. ail 
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Here is the testimony—from the official record 


HE Rosenbergs’ console table—their only posses- 

sion cited as physical evidence that they were 
“equipped” for espionage purposes—is referred to 
on 75 pages of the trial record. Below are a few 
especially pertinent excerpts: page numbers refer to 
the verbatim transcript published by the Natl. Comm, 
to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case (1050 6th 
Av., N.Y.C.; 8 vols., $10). (“Fol.” indicates official 
eourt-record page numbers.) 

First mention of the table in the trial came on 
March 12, 1951, when David Greenglass said his 
brother-in-law Julius Rosenberg had recewed a 
watch and “citation” from the Soviet government 
for his “spying.” (Neither was ever produced.) 
Greenglass then testified (p. 521): 


Q. (U.S. ATTY. COHN): “Now, was there any- 
thing else that they received which they told you 
about?” 

A. “I believe they told me they received a console 
table from the Russians.” 

Ruth Greenglass added to her husband's story her 
description of the table (pp. 706-7): 

Q. (U.S. ATTY. KILSHEIMER): “Did you have 
a conversation with the Rosenbergs concerning that 
table?” 

A. “Yes, I did.” 

Q. “And was your husband also present?” 

A. “I think he was, ves.” 

Q. “Now will you tell us what that conversation 
was in connection with this console table as best 
you can recall it?” 

A. “I admired the table and I asked Ethe] when 
she bought [fol. 1014] a new piece of furniture; she 
said she had not bought it, she had gotten it as a gift 
and I said it was a very nice gift to get from a friend, 
and Julius said it was from his friend and it was a 


special kind of table, and he turned the table on its 
side to show us why it was so special.” 

Q. “And what did he show you when he turned 
the table on its side?” 

A. “There was a portion of the table that was 
hollowed out for a lamp to fit underneath it so that 
the table could be used for photograph purposes, and 
he said when he used the table he darkened the room 
so that there would be no other light and he wouldn't 
be obvious to anyone looking in.” 

Q “And did Julius Rosenberg tell you what he 
photographed using that table?” 

A. “Yes. He took pictures on microfilm of the 
typewritten notes.” 


Julius Rosenberg denied flatly that he got the 
table or anything else “from the Russians,” or that 
it was equipped for photography. His testimony as to 
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Q. Now, from time to time during the course of your 
living with your family at that apartment, did you have 
occasion to purchase new furniture? 

. Only once did I purchase a new item. 

What item was that? 

. A console table. 

And when did you purchase that? 

. L would say it was either in 1944 or 1945. 

. And from where did you purchase that console table? 
From R. H. Macy & Company. 

And how much did you pay for that console table? 


. It was somewhere about $21. 
D3 = 
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Reproduction of Julius Rosenberg’s testimony on 
transcript pages 1054-55, in answer to questions of 
defense atty. Bloch. 


the table’s source and price is affirmed by the Macy 
affidavit (see p. 4). 

How the absence of the $19.97 Macy table from 
the courtroom permitted the jury to be influenced 
by prosecution misstatement appears from the fol- 
lowing (p. 1211): 

Q. (U.S. ATTY SAYPOL): “Don’t you know, 
Mr. Rosenberg, that you couldn't buy a console table 
in Macy’s, if they had it, in 1944 and 1945, for less 
than $85?” 

A. “I am sorry, sir. I bought that table for that 
amount. That was a display piece, Mr. Saypol, and 
I believe it was marked down.” 

Ethel Rosenberg’s testimony supported her hus- 
band’s that the table came from Macy’s and denied 
point for point the Greenglasses’ attempt to link the 
table with “microfilming” (pp. 1331-2): 


Q. (BLOCH): “Did your husband ever use any 
table, console table or any other table, for photo- 
graph purposes?” 

A. “No, he did not.” 

Q. “Did your husband ever photograph on micro- 
film or any other substance anything pertaining to 
any information or secret concerning ‘the national 
defense. or anything else at all?” 

A. “No, he did not.” 

Q. “Your sister-in-law further testified in answer 
to a [fol. 1984] question, I think Mr. Kilsheimer put: 
Q. ‘And did Julius Rosenberg tell you what he pho- 
tographed using the table?’—and her answer was: 
A. ‘Yes. He took pictures on microfilm of the type- 
written notes.’ Did any such thing ever take place?” 

A. “No, it did not.” 

Q. “Did your husband ever take pictures on 
microfilm of any typewritten notes?” 

A. “No, he did not.” 








(Continued from page 4) 

for use in microfilming was pure lies. 
“MICROFILM’ NONSENSE: Had the 
table been produced at the trial, any 
amateur photographer could have de- 
bunked the notion that it was adap- 
table in any special way for micro- 
filming. The very smallest’ standard 
microfilming apparatus manufactured 
is about the size of a 17-inch table 
model television set. The intermediate 
or “Junior” size resemb!es in size and 
shape a refrigerator-top gas stove, the 
kind with the oven above. The large 
size microfilmer is bigger than the 
whole console table. All are complete, 
self-contained units, requiring no “hol- 
lowed out’ tables or any accessories for 
operation (or light concealment). 


And as scientist Harold Urey stated 
in his clemency appeal for the Rosen- 
bergs, it is hardly customary for “spies” 
to be paid off “in wrist watches and 
console tables.” And most certainly not 
in $21 bargain furniture. 


SPREAD THE FACTS: 


things, 


On the face of 
until this unoffending $21 con- 
sole table turned up intact to climax 
the refutation of the whole preposter- 
ous charge, the Greenglasses, the FBI 
and the government had almost liter- 
ally got away with murder in their 
attempt to frame the Rosenbergs. 
The NATIONAL GUARDIAN urges 
that you take this story and its accom- 
panying pictures and documentation to 
the publisher and editor of your local 
newspaper. Ask them if they do not 
think this information warrants in- 
vestigation by their staffs. The GUAR- 
DIAN will cooperate to the fullest. 


Why defense did not 


introduce the table 
Why the defense itself did not intro- 
duce the table at the trial is accounted 
for by the following sequence of events: 
The Rosenberg family decided in 
October, 1950—six months before the 
trial—to vacate the apartment and 
surrender the lease, since it had become 


apparent that the couple’s bail ($100.- 
000 for Julius, $50,000 for Ethel) would 
be impossible to obtain. 

Together with defense aity. Emanuel 
H. Bloch, Julius’ brother David Rosen- 
berg visited the apartment. As the 
Rosenbergs themselves later testified, 
the tiny apartment was shabbily fur- 
nished, mostly with second-hand items 
in bad repair. Even the console table, 
as Julius testified at the trial, was 
rickety and unstable. It was decided 
that everything the FBI had left be- 
hind was little more than junk and 
should be disposed of accordingly. 
“EVERYTHING DISPOSED OF”: Sev- 
eral days later, preparatory to surrend- 
ering the lease, Bloch checked with the 
family and was told that everything 
had been disposed of. At that time, 
with the trial still six months away, 
neither the family nor the defense ‘nor, 
apparently, the government) had any 
foreknowledge that the table would be 
injected into the trial—let alone that 
it would become such key “evidence.” 


In the absence of any such foreknowl- 
edge there was no reason for the 
Rosenberg family to inform Bloch 
that a few still serviceable items (such 
as a vacuum cleaner and some kitchen- 
ware as well as the table) had been 
salvaged from the junk and stored in 
the basement of a sister of Julius 
Rosenberg. 

Even when the trial was in progress, 
Julius’ sister had no idea, from the 
lurid stories told about it by the Green- 
glasses, that the cheap, harmless, 
badly-scratched and tumble-down table 
in her cellar could be the same one 
referred to as a “gift from the Rus- 
sians” or “hollowed out” for microfilm- 
ing apparatus, or worth at least $85, 
as the prosecution insisted. Yet this 
was the only console table in the 
Rosenberg home, as David Greenglass 
himself testified. 


“LOST’—AND FOUND: When the 
table became a major issue in the trial, 
defense counsel knew only that all the 
apartment's furnishings had been re- 
ported disposed of for junk six months 
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earlier and were thus thought to be 
beyond recovery. 

Hence the table remained unnoticed 
in the sister’s basement until three 
months after the trial, when it was 
used in June, 1951, to help furnish a 
home for Julius Rosenberg’s mother 
and the Rosenberg children, Michael 
and Robbie. It was kept there, still 
without any realization of its signific- 
ance, until the GUARDIAN recently 
learned of its whereabouts—from a 
casual mention of the presence of a 
table in the Rosenberg mother’s home 
which had formerly been in Julius’ and 
Ethel’s apartment. 

The GUARDIAN immediately ex- 
amined the table, discovered and pho- 
tographed the markings underneath 
which later proved to be Macy's code 
symbols. A careful study of the trial 
record and interviews with all indi- 
viduals concerned confirmed beyond 
any area of doubt that this is the table 
referred to at the trial. 





Top and bottom views of the Rosen- 
berg table. The top swivels around to 
a crossways position and opens up 
double to bridge-table size. The boi- 
tom view shows the manufacturer's 
pattern nuumber 4046, and the latch 
which secures the top in either the 
side-table or four-place position. The 
semi-circle is a groove worn by swivel- 
ing the table top. The impossibility of 
using the table for light concealment, 
as testified to by the Greenglasses, 
would have been apparent had the 
jury, been enabled to. ste the table. 
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Scientist warns of 
atomic test danger 


For three Tuesdays running at the 

end of last month the U.S. set off 
atomic devices in Nevada. In neighbor- 
ing Utah, nuclear researcher and for-. 
mer Atomic Energy Commission em- 
ploye Dr. Lyle B. Borst blasted the AEC 
for*“covering up” information about 
the dangerous effects of radiation on 
residents in a 200-mile radius of the 
atomic testing grounds. 

Borst said that when he was em- 
ployed by AEC, any buildings that 
contained as much radiation as was 
present in Salt Lake City Mar. 24-25 
would have been declared unsafe. On 
those days he kept his own children 


from playing outdoors. Stressing the 
cumulative effects of radiation, he said 
that while the “dosage” in the atmos- 
phere after each test was small, people 
in fringe areas might die of radiation 
from “accumulated dosage.” He said it 
was as absurd to expose people repeat- 
edly to small amounts of radiation as 
to give them small doses of arsenic. 

Borst added that while AEC officials 
at Los Alamos, N.M., take “a casual 
view” of this matter, “they have so far 
had two deaths and several injuries.” 

The weekly tests continued with the 
explosion April 6, at 5,000 feet, of “one 
of the larger bombs in this country’s 
nuclear arsenal” (N.Y. Times, 4/7). 
Only victims reported were mice and 
monkeys flown through the atomic 
cloud; the explosion broke a store win- 
dow in Las Vegas 75 miles away. 








International Typographical Union, cost of strikes to maintain 


The price of Taft-Hartley 


United Mine Workers—fines and damage suits 
Suits Against Individual UMW Locals 
AFL Building Trades Unions—damage suits, thus far 


PS RECAERA ONES Oey $ 6,470,000 
1,750,000 
2,000,000 
Now pending 2,000,000 

















union, lawsuits, contempt charges, etc. .................. . 11,000,000 
United Packinghouse Workers, damage suit filed by Armour ...... 2,756,000 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s’ Union, 

SUMORU-BOTUCE FUGUE ooo unig oe cee Riise sic cecccees 750,000 
Marine Cooks and Stewards (Ind.)—paid and pending .......... 730,000 
Teamsters Unien*(AFL), New York, damage suit ................. 3,000,000 
United Auto Workers (C1O) Indiana, pending suit ............... 190,000 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) Mississippi, pending damage suit 500,000 

| ES Tee $31,146,000 
(From the Fur and Leather Worker) 
Chicago 





“Hundreds of men and women wept in the streets." 


—United Press dispatch from Moscow, March 4, 1953. 


Why They Wept for Stalin 


He found his people wearing birch-bark sandals. He left them shod 


in leather. 


He found them living in thatched huts, attics and cellars. He left 


them great cities of apartments and villages of sturdy homes. 


He found them weak from typhus, smallpox and cholera. When he 


died, these plagues were only a memory. 


He found most of them illiterate. He left them with more colleges 


than all of Europe. 


He found two mitlion out of work. He left a country with unem- 


ployment unknowa. 


He found the peasants seeking rain through prayer. He left them 


building thousand-mile walls of trees to bar the drought winds. 


He found the women beaten, 


the engineers; prostitution was long forgotten. 


He found peoples deep in race hate. He left them marrying across 
national and religious lines, as did he and his co-workers themselves. 


He found the Jew peddling, the Gypsy trading horses, the Eskimo 
in fear of the medicine man. He left them farmers, workers, scientists, 


officials, 


He found the worker carrying, digging, building by hand. He left 


him running machines to do the work. 


He found the peasant following a wooden plough behind a skinny 


horse. He left him riding a caterpillar tractor, 


He found his people bleeding from foreign attacks. When he died, no 


Soviet boy was fighting anywhere on earth. 


He found capitalists, shopkeepers .and rich farmers still scrambling 
for profit. When he died, no man made a penny from another man’s labor. 


Lenin laid the foundation. Stalin erected the building. Together, they 
taught the common people to shape their own destiny. Thus they ele- 


vated the dignity of man. 


That’s why they wept in Moscow. And that is why, the tears wiped 
away, they carry on as though Stalin were still in the Kremlin. That is 


his greatest achievement, 


No progressive publication has tried to explain to average Americans—who do 
not favor socialism—why the Soviet people expressed such serrow jor a man the 
American people have been taught to regard as a murderer... . This piece was 


written to explain the tears. 
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Standard Brand 


143 4 AVE.(13 &14 ST.) N.Y.3 
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millions choked behind horse-hair 
veils, many still prostitutes. When he died, women were more than half 











Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 











CALENDAR 








Chicago 
SAT., APRIL 18. Variety social eve- 
ning. Movies, music, refreshments, 
food—the works. Come Ali: UAW 
HALL, 4610 W. Cermak Rd., Cicero, 
Itt. Auspices: Suburban Chapter, 
Progressive Party. 





Los Angeles 


The Fiest Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles 
presents 
2N ANNUAL ARTS FESTIVAL 
. May 8-17 
ART AS A CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE 
Gala Preview Opening 
of ART EXHIBIT, May 8, 8:15 p.im., 
$1.25. Weekend programs of Dance, 
Music, Poetry; Children’s Art Fes- 
tival; Gallery Talks by leading ar- 
tists; films; International Dinners 
Watch Guardian forfurther details, 


General 


YOUR PHOTO COPIES AND 1? 
Wallet duplicates made for $1 A 
Free Enlargement (5x7) included, 
if you order NOW. Just mail $1, 
With any size photo, smapshot or 
negative Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Pal Film Service, Blvd. P.O. Box 
G-123, New York 59, N. Y. 





LOS ANGELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CQO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
| QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Speciai consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 








HARRY TANNER 


Used Cars 


2030 West Pico Blvd, 
Dunkirk 8-9917 


For safe keeping. store your furs 
in our air-conditioned vautt 
BELA ROUHIG 
FURRIER 
Store LO 1-9717 
1343 Foster Av., Chicago 40, Til. 


Los Angeles 


NEED A PROGRAM FOR YOUR 
MEETING, AFFAIR? IT will present 
FREE any of my programs for any 
group raising funds or subscrip- 
tions for NATIONAL GUARDIAN. 
My programs include’ authentic 
records and commentary on feik 
music of the world. Average Yrun- 
ning time 2 hré. Howard Feldmaa, 
1932 N. Nermandie Av., L.A. Calt 
NOrmandy 1-5293. 





GUARDIAN AGENTS WANTED, 
Part-time or full. Good commis- 
sions. Write to: Tiba G. Wiliner, 
949 Schumacher Drive, Los Angeles 
48, Calif., or phone Webster 1-9478 


Detroit 


INSUKE YOUR CAR, HOME, FUR- 
NITURE business or personal 
property with MARGARET NOWAK, 
7525 Wykes Av., phone: TE 4-0073. 
For TV & Radio. repairs, call Hugs 
Beiswenger at PARKLAND TV, 7485 
Parkland LO 3-7716,. All work 
guaranteed, 


— 


Books & Publications 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG monthly 
news letter. Free sample and sup- 
plements on Korea and China 
Box 161, Montrose, Calif 
Also her 275 pave book THE CUM- 
NESE CONQUER CHIENA, $1 
Also “tt APPEAL.” Dean of Canter- 
bury's leaflet on germ warfare, 10c. 
“PIGHTING FOR FREEDOM,” by 
Geo. H. Shoaf. 160 pages, $1, Iin- 
cluding sample copy of our hard- 
hitting monthly magazine 
SIMPLIFIED ECONOMICS 
418 E. 9th St Kansas City, Mo, 


Position Wanted 


CAPABLE YOUNG WOMAN, col- 


lege xraduate, widely traveled, 
diversified experience, wants job 
summer months: secretary, mss 


typing, editing, proof reading, re- 
sort work Will consider suitable 
job anywhere. Box J, Guardian, 17 
Murray St.. N. Y. C. 7. 


ND 


PUBLICATIONS 


TEACH YOURSELF 
PIANO 
The quick, easy way 
Play favorite songs at sight 
Complete course only $f 
Includes words and music of 
10 People’s Songs. 








LORRIE, 241 W. 108th St., N.Y. 25 








Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 
WM. L. GOLTZ 

i 6132 Wilshire Bvid. 
Los Angeles WAlInut 1107 





contemporary furniture 
at sensible prices 
campaign chairs — $19.95 
other items at great savings 
mason furniture co. 
503 N. Western Av. Hillside 8111 








SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 


15257 Houston Detroit, Mich. 
{ at Kelly Rd. VE 9-6960 
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Buy With Confidence 
from 





[—-— CHICAGOANS 
Phone HArrison 17-5497 


LOU BLUMBERG 


all forms of 
INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Bivé. 
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THE STEAL "BEYOND THE DREAMS OF CAPT. KIDD TO IMAGINE" 





Behind the fight on Off-Shore Oil—and what it means 


By Lawrence Emery 


INCE the time of Thomas 

Jefferson the “historic” 
boundary of the U.S. has been 
recognized as a line off its 
coasts three miles from the 
low-water mark; the distance 
was originally adopted as the 
maximum range of a cannon- 
ball fired in coastal defense. 
(Texas and Louisiana insist 
their boundaries extend 10% 
miles to sea by virtue of con- 
ditions of their admission to 
the Union.) Always the federal 
government exercised  sover- 
eignty over this belt; no one 
gave thought to who owned 
the land under the sea. 

In 1894 oil was discovered in 
the submerged lands off Cali- 
fornia; later other fields were 
found off Texas and Louisiana. 
The states began leasing these 
Jands for development to pri- 
vate companies and collecting 
royalties from them. Geologists 
estimate that known deposits 
of oi] and natural gas in these 
regions has a value of $50 bil- 
lion, with a potential running 
to twice that much if not far 
more. 


ELASTIC BOUNDARIES: Af- 
ter the discovery of oil, some 
state legislatures claimed ex- 
tended boundaries. Louisiana 
set its boundary at 27 miles 
(there is one successful oil well 
25 miles out); Texas first 
claimed 27 miles, then the full 
length of the continental shelf 
—submerged land that extends 
at relatively shallow depths for 


miles; California claimed three 
miles from its outermost 
islands, for a total distance 
from low-tide mark of 30 miles. 

By 1937 many became alarm- 
ed at this plundering of public 
assets by private interests to 
the exclusive profit of only 
three states. In that year the 
Senate adopted a_ resolution 
claiming federal ownership of 
all submerged lands and re- 
sources within the three-mile 
belt. (The word “tidelands” has 
been erroneously applied to the 
dispute: the tidelands are the 
narrow strip between hieh and 


f a varying distances up to 150 


low tide; state ownership of 
them has never been ques- 
tioned.) 


HIGH COURT DECIDES: In 
1945 President Truman _ pro- 
claimed U.S. jurisdiction over 
the resources of the entire con- 
tinental shelf, and by executive 
order placed control of them 
in the Secy. of the Interior. 
Government suits. won three 
favorable Supreme Court rul- 
ings, one in 1947, two in 1950. 
The 1947 decision said: 

Now that the question is 
here, we decide that 
California is not the owner 
of the three-mile marginal 
belt along its coast, and 
that the federal government 
rather than the state has 
paramount rights in and 
power over that belt, an in- 
cident to which is full domi- 
nation over the resources of 
the soil under that water 
area, including oil. 

The oil lobby, one of the 
country’s most powerful, went 
to work. Twice since the high 
court rulings Congress has 
passed legislation giving the 
three-mile belt to the states; 
Truman vetoed the first in 1946, 
the second in 1952. 


“TALK ABOUT CORRUP- 
TION ...”: In the latter year 
Truman called the bill 
“. .. robbery in broad day- 
light—and on a_ colossal 
scale... . If we back down 








TEXAN APPROACH: 


now on our determination to 
hold these rights for the 
people, we will act to rob 
them of this great national 
asset. This is just what the 
oil lobby wants. They want 
us to turn that vast treasure 
over to a handful of states, 


Edge of 
Continental Shelf . 


Low Tide High Tide 


fail to oppose ft; he could 
warmly approve it. He raised it 
as a Major campaign issue even 
before he got out of uniform 
and came home from Europe. 
He showed considerable ignor- 
ance of the matter but he 
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EUS MILE ZONE! ccano coorteaton 
THE OIL LOBBY GRAB-BAG 
where the powerful private knew where he_ stood. In 


oil interests hope to exploit 
it to suit themselves. Talk 
about corruption. Talk about 
stealing from the people....” 


In his veto message he said: 


oe 


. . . it would turn over to 
certain states, as a free gift, 
very valuable lands and 
mineral resources of the U.S. 
as a whole—that is, of all 
the people of the country. I 
do not believe such an ac- 
tion should be in the na- 
tional interest. and I do not 
see how any President could 
fail to oppose it.” 


Presi- 


dent Eisenhower not only could 


March, 1952, he wrote his Texas 
campaign manager, Jack Por- 
ter: 


... 1 agree with the prin- 
ciple that federal ownership 
in this case, as in others, is 
one that is calculated to 
bring about steady progress 
toward centralized owner- 
ship and control, a_ trend 
which I have bitterly op- 
posed. 


In June, asked at a Detroit 
press conference about his let- 
ter, he replied: 

“Now, when I said that, I 


didn’t know that there was 
a great struggle going on, 


and I found out later that 

there had been a Supreme 

Court decision on it, and I 

am one of those who obey 

the Supreme Court.” 

Three days later he had been 
straightened out again; in an- 
other letter to Porter he wrote 
that he favored legislation ‘to 
the extent constitutional [sic] 
to give states title to offshore 
oil deposits.” 


HIGH-SPEED STEAL: The 
matter was placed at the top 
of the new Administration’s list 
of “must” legislation. Just be- 
fore he left office, Truman had 
issued an executive order mak- 
ing all offshore oil deposits a 
Navy Petroleum Reserve, in- 
cluding the entire continental 
shelf around the U.S. and 
Alaska. One of the first acts 
of Eisenhower’s new Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Brownell jr. was to 
invalidate the order with a 
ruling that ; 

. .. it did not intend to, 

nor did it in fact or in 

law, create a Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve within the 
meaning of the statute. 

On April 1 the House, by a 
vote of 285 to 108, adopted a 
bill giving the states full title 
to offshore oil within’ the 
three-mile belt (1014 miles for 
Texas and Louisiana). The 


measure is now being debated 
in the Senate, and there may 
still be time for protest letters 
to be effective; opposition to 
the steal is being led by Sen. 
Clinton P. Anderson (D-N.M.). 


“JUST THE FIRST STeP”: 
Rejected has been an “oil for 
the lamps of learning” amend- 
ment which would earmark 
government offshore-oil royal- 
ties for U.S. public schools at 
every level; the C:iO has esti- 
mated that 
. .. the buried treasure 
which the petroleum p-rates 
covet is huge enough beyond 
the dreams of Capt. Kidd 
even to imagine. There is 
enough wealth in these lands 
to pay for a kindergarien- 


to-college education for an 
entire generation of boys 
and girls. 


Many saw the offshore oil 
steal ag only the beginning of 
new plunder of public wealth. 
The CIO in a letter to all Con- 
gressmen warned: 

This proposition is just the 
first step in the impending 
raid on all natural resources 
now protected by the fed- 
eral government in the in- 
terest of the nation as a 
whole. You can be sure that 
it will be followed by pro- 
posals to transfer the fed- 
erally - owned timberlands, 
grazing lands, wild - life 
refuges, and perhaps even 
national parks to the states 
for cession to private ex- 
ploiters, or directly into 


private ownership. 





FOR THE LIVING ROOM 








_GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


all purpose wrought iron shelf 


Useful In Any Room In Your Home 








This 28” long, 5” 
high, 612” 
black wrought 


deep 
ron 
rack will adopt to 
any of your needs 
in any room in the 
house. In the living 
room or bedroom it 
con be used os a 
book shelf; line 3 
down the side of 
your woll ond you 
have a_ bookcase. 
Use it in the both- 
room as a_ towel 
rack or for notions 
and lotions; in your 
kitchen to display 
cannisters or “‘condy 
store” jars. It is 
functional, decora- 


tive and reoson- 


ably priced. 


jase each $3.95 
two for $7.50 
three for $10.50 








SWING-A-WAY 
CAN OPENER 


Magnetic “magic finger” attachment 
outomatically lifts lid as cen is re- 
moved. 5-position swing~a-woy' bracket. 


Syncho-mesh gear, self-sharpening cut- 


ting wheel. 5 yeor guarantee. 
List MED. 206 wds ou than $3.69 
Guordien price ...... $2.95 


Nenm Rubber Piscasetar Pillows 





At 30% less than department store prices. 


Square or round shape “scatter pillows” muslin covered, foam 
rubber filled. Coversthem with your own fabric. Buttons op- 


tional. 


1412” square; round pillow has 1414” diameter. 


Sell in 


leading N.Y. stores at twice the price. Specify square or round, 


$1.59 each — or Two for $3 


Plus 20c postage 
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eollect unless otherwise stated. 


Address 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


CN. Y. C. buyers add 3% Sales Tax) 
Full payment must accompany all orders. Make checks, money orders 
payable to GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE, All 


a a 


TOTAL 


4 2 
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shipping charges 


17 Murray Street, New York 7 
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Hopes rise for full 
armistice in Korea 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for the news from Moscow. 

In Washington, which seemed to be 
moving swiftly to “liquidate” the Ros- 
enberg case in thé electric chair, Secy. 
Dulles promised a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration would not sign any treaties 
on human rights or rights of women 
drafted by UN. 


DOCTORS WERE FRAMED: The So- 
viet doctors’ story broke immediately 
after the U.S.S.R. had announced 
a sweeping amnesty decree, freeing 
most imprisoned citizens not guilty of 
crimes constituting great “danger to 
the state.” Investigation by the new 
Soviet Internal Affairs Ministry, head- 
ed by Lavrenti P. Beria, disclosed that 
former Ministry of State Security 
deputy-chief Ryumin had framed up 
the case against the doctors, obtained 
evidence by methods “strictly for- 
bidden by Soviet law,” tried to set 
aflame “nationalist hostilities’ among 
Soviet peoples. Former State Security 
Minister Ignatiev was accused of 
“political blindness and gullibility” in 
accepting Ryumin’s fabrication. Ryu- 
min was arrested, Ignatiev fired from 
the five-man secretariat of the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee to 
which he was named last month. 
Condemning Ryumin and his col- 
leagues for violating the constitutional 
rights of citizens, Pravda declared: 


Socialist law defends the rights of 
Soviet citizens which are inscribed 
in the U.S.S.R. Constitution. ... 
The citizen can be confident that his 
rights . . .will be solemnly observed 
and defended by the government, 


“OBSERVERS” AMOK: U.S. “ob- 
servers” fretted to produce “interpre- 
tations” of the news in line with of- 
ficial theories on the Soviet govern- 
ment. The N. Y. Times’ Harry Schwartz 
(4/7) saw the doctors’ exoneration as 
a@ victory for Beria over Malenkov in 
the Soviet “struggle for power.” AP’s 
William Ryan saw “Beria getting the 


Molotov and Bulganin” (NYWT, 4/6). 
In other Moscow news NYT (4/4) 
saw steps by the Soviet government 
... to open up discussion of long- 
deadlocked major issues, with a com- 
plimentary change in attitude and 
in personal relations that is in ac- 
cord with stated Soviet desires [to 
settle] various issues with the West. 
Moscow released British seaman 
George Robinson, jailed last October 
for “hooliganism”; told the British and 
U.S. embassies that, contrary to pre- 
vious requests, they need not move to 
new buildings; notified Paris of the 
release of 14 French citizens interned 
in N. Korea. U.S. Charge d’Affaires 
Jacob Beam paid a “courtesy call’ on 
Foreign Minister Molotov, “conducted 
on both sides with cordiality.” 


MORE CANDY: Visiting U.S. small- 
town editors found the Soviet people 
friendly, were impressed by Moscow’s 
subway and wide avenues, saw per- 
formances of “The Red Poppy” and 
“Swan Lake,” toured the Kremlin; met 
the “incomparable, world - famous, 
wholesome, unassuming” ballerina Ula- 
nova, and attended “the impressive 
services of the Epiphany in Moscow’s 
Russian Orthodox Church . . . packed 
by 3,000 people” (AP, 4/6). Huntingdon 
(Pa.) Daily News publisher John H. 
Biddle reported (UP, 4/4) the group | 
.. Spent a crowded day in Soviet 
institutions highlighted by a tour of 
the Red October candy factory and 
a conference with Professor Vov- 
chenko, vice-pres. of Moscow Uni- 
versity, and leading dept. heads. 
Biddle learned that candy produc- 
tion had increased eight times, found 
the chief engineer was a woman, met 
a 26-year-old woman dept. head “who 
goes to school at night.” 


SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING: Eugene 
Simon, general manager of the Taren- 
tum, Pa., Valley Daily News, “after an 
excellent omelet breakfast with all the 
trimmings, eaten in view of the Krem- 
lin,” went out with his colleagues in 
the “perfect, crystal-clear weather 
[which made] some of the women in 
our group look a bit foolish with their 
wool stockings and fur-lined boots”; 
took pictures of the Kremlin, and was 
photographed by teen-agers crowding 
around (AP, 4/2). 





killing of peoples. 
I can hear. 


no end to it.... 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: JAN. 30, 1882 — APRIL 12, 1945 


The work, my friends, is peace. More than an end of this war—an end to 
the beginnings of all wars. Yes, an end, forever, to this impractical, unre- 
alistic settlement of the differences between governments by the mass 


.- an old, old chorus. 
war is horror. War is hell. And yet, in their pale, anemic minds there is 
a kind of worship of this same horror of war. They tell us there can be 


You and I are not willing to concede that we were put here on earth 
for no better purpose. .. . Today the cult of the faint-hearted, the cringing 
adorers of.a criminal precedent, is on its way out. And in a space of time 
as far back as history gves, that is something new under the sun. 


(From FDR’s last speech, written the day before he died) 


.. from the defeatists . .. Oh, yes, 








Premier Georgi Malenkov” and the 
Russians drank to “the health of Mr. 
Eisenhower and the American people.” 
The “atmosphere of easiness, ... of 
conciliation” prompted from Simon: 
“I find the Russian people more like 
the American people than any people 
I have ever seen. We should be more 
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Herblock in Washington Post 


friendly.” Editor Moryev of the So- 
viet English-language magazine News 
rose and said: “I will drink to that.” 
AP’s Eddie Gilmore (4/2) described the 
party as “a real Russian evening, the 
kind we used to have during the war”; 


tensions seemed to be easing. Israel 
said it would welcome resumption of 
normal relations with the U.S.S.R., 
broken off in February after the Mos- 
cow doctors’ arrest and bombing of 
the Soviet legation. Rumania an- 
nounced an amnesty decree freeing 
prisoners sentenced to serve not more 
than two years, reducing the sentence 
of others, - dropping prosecutions 
against many awaiting trial. In Ber- 
lin, the U.S. and France accepted a 
Soviet invitation to join a British- 
Soviet air-safety conference; the E. 
German government relaxed controls 
on the Berlin-W. Germany highway. 


Eighteen Soviet sailors from a ship 
visiting a French port went to see the 
sights of Paris in Spring. In the U.S., 
Rabbi Zev Zahavy of New York’s Con- 
gregation Zichron Ephraim deplored 
the besmirching of 

“,. the divine concept of peace by 

identifying Russian conciliatory pro- 

posals as a ‘peace offensive’ or 

‘peace propaganda’, . . . Contrary to 

its present unpopular connotation, a 

‘peace offensive’ should be the goal 

of every rigkt-thinking person.” 


A tree grows in Korea 


PRING had come to Korea, too. 

U.S. military police on duty in the 
Panmunjom neutral zone were amazed 
to see N. Korean security guards drop 
their rifles, pick up shovels, dig holes 
and transplant 6-10-feet-high trees 
before their delegates’ tent; they were 


celebrating the Korean Arbor Day. 

In three brief meetings in the truce 
hut, negotiators agreed to voluntary 
repatriation of sick and wounded 
POW’s of both sides, 


he hoped “the things that are happen- 
ing [would] lead to... some under- 
standing between East and West.” 


EASING UP: Elsewhere in the world 


runaround” (N. Y. World-Telegram, 
4/6). According to UP’s W. A. Rysar, 
observers felt “that Malenkov and 
Beria are preparing for a fight against 


At a dinner given in their honor 
by NYT’s Harrison Salisbury and AP’s 
Thomas P. Whitney, the American visi- 
tors drank toasts to “the health of 














RESORTS PUBLICATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
ANNOUNCING A SECOND PRINTING OF IMPORTED prnicpicals 


Just Arrived! 
ANTONINA KOPTIAYVEVA 
IVAN IVANOVICH 


Highest Prize Award, 1949. Fas- 
cinating novel of a surgeon and 
“his young wife involving a con- 
flict in family relations and de- 
votion to service in the com- 
munity. Action takes place in 
Yakutia in the Far North. 
In English—548 pp.—$1.50 


MEXICAN ART FOLIOS 


The response of GUARDIAN readers to the port- 
folio of Mexican Masters of Graphic Arts has 
been wonderful. Orders were received from 33 
states and Hawaii, Mexico, Canada and England. 
As a result our first printing has been sold out 
and we had to have a second printing. 


Valley Ranch 


— Interracial — 


Opens its 5th season May 1 


The portfolio includes eight full size (16x 20) 
reproductions by Mexican artists of the world 
famed Taller Graphica: one each by Pablo O’Hig- 
gins, Chavez Morado, Anguiano, Beltran, Gomez, 
and three by Leopoldo Mendez, who recently won 
an international peace prize. 


The price of the portfolio is $3 postpaid. 


Orders should be sent to MEXICAN ART FOLIOS, 
Room 400, 17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


es 
HANS LEBERECHT 
LIGHT IN KOORDI 
A Novel of Life in Soviet 
Estonia. Awarded Highest Liter- 
ary Prize, 1948. 
Illustrated—In Eng.—400 pp.—$1 


Additional feature: 
Housekeeping cabins for rent 
For info. & reservations write: 


Craig and Jenny Vincent 
San Cristobal, New Mexico 


* 
‘ N. MIKHAILOV 
ACROSS THE MAP OF 
THE USSR 
Story of the industrial and 
sociological development of the 
country. Reads like a novel! 
Illustrated—344 pp.—$1.25 
Latest Soviet Records, Handicrafts 
We ship to all parts of the 
U.S., So. America & Canada. 
1953 Subs Open For All Soviet 
Newspapers and Periodicals, 
Ask for Complete Catalog E-53 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
55 W. 56th St.,N. ¥.19 MU 8-2660 
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CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


& 4 tr 4 tn tn tr tn tn tn tr 
4 CAMP WOODLAND < 4 FOR MOTHER’S DAY 
pAn Interracial Camp Whereg 
pau Children Live and Grow 
Happily Together t 
Co-Ed Ages 6 thru 16 
Separate Work Camp for Teenagers 


p Rounded program, Experienced, 4 
well-trained staff. Lake swim-@ 


PUBLICATIONS 











Subscribe to 


4 
4 SOVIET WOMAN 


qBi-month Pictorial from USSR. 
In English or Spanish 
4 Annual sub. $1; single copy 35c 


HOW THE STEEL 





Spend a carefree, inexpensive vacation at 


friendly CAMP ALPINE Penno’s Cooperative Camp e 
Last Year’s High Standard of Food PLUS 
This Year’s Complete Social Program 


Swimming e Hiking e Folk Dancing e Dramatics e. Arts & Crafts 
New Recreational Facilities @ Day Camp Service for Small Children 








A Timely, Rare Gift 
3 HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
Bill of Rights e Constitution 


ming & boating. All sports. Rich Declaration of Independence 
Cabins by the Week or Season. Plenty of Fresh Air and —" program, Exproratcey 4 WAS TEMPERED 6 Authentic Resins iain 
Sunshine in this Pennsylvania Dutch location. trips. By N. Ostrovosky 


Aged Parchment, For office, home, 
school, window display, children 
$2 ppd for set of 3 (No C.0.D.’s) 
HARRY FRIES, Dept. N, Box 292 
Grand Central Station, N. ¥. 17 


SOME VACANCIES STILL EXIST IN OUR CHILDREN’S CAMP > NORMAN STUDER, Director 4 
For Information: 36 King St., N. Y. OR 5-4757 
Cheltenham 2774 or Write Box 337G, 1013 W. Lehigh Av., Phila. pon of CAMP COLOR ritm4 


t 

4 Novel. In Eng. from USSR 
4 2 vol. set $2.75 ppd, 
4 
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IMPORTED PUB. & PROD. 
22 E. 17th St., New York City 3) 
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Our Group Rates For Children & Adult Cam April 11 & 25 at 3 p.m. 
oo en nt ° 235 E. llth St, (bet. 2 & 3 Avs.) 























